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TO  LORIA 

Go,  little  book. 

Upon  your  youthful  way. 

Reward  you  each  look 

Within  these  pages.     Thus  repay 

The   care  herein  enfolded, 

The  hands  which  herein  molded. 

Language  from  a  silent  clay. 

And,  if  perchance,  some  student  find 

Thoughts   from  out  a  noble  mind 

Expressed  upon  your  printed  page — 

This,  little  book,  will  be  your  wage. 

Alice  C.  Gallagher,  '27. 


"ESSE   NON   VIDERF' 

r|  ESSE  NON  VIDERI"— "to  be  not  to  seem. "  Perhaps  be- 
cause so  much  meaning  is  contained  in  these  words,  the 
mind,  grasping  the  thought  superficially,  is  apt  to  pass 
on  to  other  things.  But  I  think  it  merits  further  con- 
sideration. Is  it  not  a  practical  and  ideal  philosophy 
of  life?  I  do  not  know  if  you  have  obsen^ed  this  before,  but 
last  evening  my  attention  was  caught  by  its  potentialities. 

A  recent  drama  had  as  its  theme  the  impassivity  of  the  hu- 
man countenance.  According  to  this  play,  most  of  us  live,  act 
and  think  behind  a  mask.  I  think  that  this  opinion  is  true.  A 
certain  "prof"  is  very  fond  of  quoting  the  following  sentence 
to  a  much  astonished  class,  "If  you  told  the  exact  truth  for  one 
entire  day,  you  would  be  in  the  State's  prison  that  night."  That 
may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  who  shall  dare  to  deny  that  if  we 
showed  our  feelings  at  some  trying  moment,  the  atmosphere 
would  be  blue  and  vitriolic  for  days  and,  in  some  extreme  cases, 
for  weeks.  Again,  when  asked  for  an  opinion,  I  am  sure  most 
of  us  allow  the  time  and  circumstances,  and  very  often  the  per- 
sonalities involved,  to  materially  affect  our  sentiments.  "Esse 
non  videri." 

College  spirit  is  another  thing  to  which  this  motto  applies. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  buildings  do  not  make  a  college,  but 
the  character  of  the  students  within  its  walls.  And  we  may  best 
test  the  character  of  the  students  by  their  esprit  de  corps.  It  is 
this  feeling  of  comradeship  and  unselfishness  among  the  girls, 
which  makes  the  memory  of  college  days  a  vital  thing  "that 
gives  rise,  in  the  hearts  of  her  daughters,  to  that  something  akin 
to  patriotism  with  which  they  cherish  the  name  of  their  Alma 
Mater."  You  know  in  military  garrisons  they  have  what  they 
call  a  "storm  flag."    This  flag  is  always  hoisted  no  matter  what 
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the  weather.  Rain  or  shine,  it  is  always  there,  spelling-  out  its 
message  of  stability  and  courage  to  all  the  world.  The  "storm 
flag"  must  be  at  the  mast.  College  spirit  should  be  like  this  little 
flag.  We  may  not  be  able  to  define  it  in  the  most  scientific  terms, 
but  we  should  always  be  able  to  point  out  concrete  examples  of 
what  it  means. 

Perhaps  you  are  puzzled  by  this  seeming  digression  from  my 
theme.  Since  the  character  of  the  students  determines  the  repu- 
tation of  our  college,  we  must  guard  our  conduct  so  that  no  act 
of  ours  will  tarnish  her  good  name.  We  should  also  resolve  to 
live  up  always  to  the  standard  which  she  has  set  for  us;  to  he 
and  not  to  seem,  her  ideal  of  Catholic  womanhood. 

Once  again  we  start  a  school  year  and  for  many  of  us  it  will 
be  our  last  year  at  College.  There  is  still  some  time  before  we 
begin  to  do  things  "for  the  last  time,"  yet  it  is  human  nature  to 
anticipate  the  end.  At  a  time  like  this,  one  is  prone  to  fix  in  the 
memory  those  ties  which  will  forever  link  the  present  with  the 
future.  What  will  serve  so  well  as  the  motto  of  the  Under- 
graduate Association  for  the  chain  upon  which  to  string  each 
college  dream  and  incident?     "Esse  non  videri." 

Louise  C.  McGough,  '27. 


A  MODERN   DON   QUIXOTE 

HE  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  Micky  needed  some 
money.  Here  were  all  the  kids  in  the  neighborhood 
with  enough  money  to  buy  candy,  ice  cream  and,  it  must 
be  confessed,  an  occasional  cigarette.  Micky,  whose  last 
name  doesn't  matter  (it  may  have  been  Angelo,  since 
his  father  hailed  from  Sunny  Italy),  wanted  to  be  as  good  as  the 
rest  of  the  gang,  so  he  took  to  selling  papers.  But  there  wasn't 
any  money  in  this.  The  big  fellows  hogged  all  the  field  and 
what  chance  had  a  little  guy,  especially  when  no  one  knew  him? 
No,  this  wasn't  the  place  for  him.  But  what  could  he  do?  This 
thought  puzzled  Micky.  He  thought  and  thought  until  Mamma 
Rosa,  who  didn't  recognize  the  symptoms,  became  worried. 
Didn't  she  have  enough  trouble  with  the  three  bambinos  without 
that  'oad  ]Micky  getting  sick?  Santa  Maria,  what  could  she  do 
with  such  a  boy?  But  Micky  paid  no  heed  to  her  complaints. 
He  had  trouble  enough  of  his  own  just  then. 
And,  at  last,  the  great  idea  was  born. 

li  Mamma  Rosa  had  been  very  alert,  she  might  have  noticed 
a  sudden  and  quick  change  in  Micky,  But  she  was  so  glad  to 
have  that  "fresh  keed"  out  of  the  way  that  she  didn't  care  what 
happened.  She  never  noticed  that  he  spent  a  lot  of  his  time  with 
that  Giovanni  at  the  Settlement.  Nor  did  she  ever  see  his  feet 
shuffle  and  slide  together  in  a  peculiar  fashion,  or  his  knees  knock 
against  each  other.  No,  none  of  these  things  did  Mamma  Rosa 
observe  and  perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  that  she  didn't.  For  here 
ignorance  was  certainly  bliss. 

But,  by  this  time,  Micky  had  accomplished  his  great  pur- 
pose. He  was  ready  for  his  enterprise.  Like  another  knight 
setting  out  on  a  quest  he  summoned  a  few  of  his  devoted  fol- 
lowers and  all  set  out,  anned  for  the  fray. 

Down  into  the  subway  went  the  strange  army.  No  one 
knows  how  they  managed  to  sneak  past  the  gate,  but  maybe  the 
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ticket-chopper  was  lenient.  All  four  brave  warriors  boarded  a 
train.  They  stood  still  for  a  few  minutes  and  watched  the  pas- 
sengers. Were  they  going  to  beg?  Of  course  not.  Nothing 
was  further  from  their  thoughts.  They  were  merely  planning 
their  campaign.  Soon,  one  of  the  privates  in  the  party  began 
to  shuffle  his  feet  in  a  ver}^  peculiar  manner.  He  must  have 
been  looking  in  the  windows  of  some  dance  hall.  But  Micky  had 
no  intention  of  allowing  one  of  his  subordinates  to  crab  his  act. 
He  pulled  him  back  into  place,  gave  the  signal  to  his  devoted 
henchman  and  began. 

Up  and  down  the  subway  train  went  Micky,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  shrill  whistle  of  his  companion.  The  Charleston 
was  the  first  dance  on  his  program.  But  the  Charleston  is  too 
common.  All  kids  can  do  that.  Micky  received  nothing  more 
than  a  grin  or  two  of  encouragement  from  passengers  who  were 
anxious  for  some  diversion.  But  Micky  was  an  artist  and  he 
proved  it  right  then. 

The  other  kids  were  yellow  and  wanted  to  quit.  Not  so 
Micky.  A  strange  looking  little  figure  with  his  blue  overalls 
and  white  shirt,  wearing  his  cap  back  to  front,  he  continued  to 
dance  with  a  poise  and  assurance  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  Maurice.  But  Micky  danced  the  Charleston  no  more. 
Before  the  astonished  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  delighted  eyes 
of  his  subway  audience,  he  gave  an  exhibition  of  fancy  and 
acrobatic  dancing  that  was  truly  unique.  All  the  steps  of  the 
be-powered  chorus  girl  were  in  Micky's  hands,  or  rather,  in  his 
feet.  He  side-stepped  and  kicked;  he  sprang  up  into  the  air 
and  knocked  his  heels  together.  With  unconscious  ease  and 
grace,  he  did  one  of  the  most  difficult  steps  of  the  Russian  ballet 
dances.  The  split  was  a  cinch  to  him.  With  his  arms  folded, 
his  head  held  high,  and  the  serene  look  of  a  noble  resolve,  he 
continued  to  dance.  An  infinite  variety  of  steps  and  a  faithful 
adherence  to  the  somewhat  unsteady  rhythm  of  his  lieutenant's 
none  too  musical  rendition  of,  "If  You  Knew  Susie  Like  I  Know 
Susie,"  showed  long  and  diligent  practise.  On  and  on  he  danced 
until  the  whistler  finally  panted  for  breath. 
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Then  Micky  stopped.  He  performed  a  deep  split  and  with 
a  low  bow,  his  head  sweeping  the  ground,  he  waited. 

It  came.  Not  meaningless  applause,  but  a  little  tinkling 
shower  of  the  coin  of  the  realm.  Nickles  and  dimes,  a  few 
pennies  and  a  stray  quarter  fell  at  ^Micky's  feet.  As  he  stooped 
to  gather  them,  a  smile  flitted  across  his  otherwise  impassive 
features. 

He  had  obtained  his  heart's  desire. 

Mary  Stack,  '27. 


THE  CULTURAL  VALUE  OF 
MATHEMATICS 

ULTURE,  of  the  golden  treasury  of  education,  is  the 
alluring  and  delicate,  but  extremely  vital  something, 
which  men  to  attain  must  follow  in  unerring  faithful- 
ness. To  be  effective,  culture  must  have  access  to  the 
mind,  the  feelings,  and  the  will  of  the  individual.  For 
the  training,  improvement,  and  refinement  of  mind,  taste,  and 
morals,  is  usually  recognized  as  culture.  The  majority  of  peo- 
ple generously  concede  cultural  value  to  the  fine  arts,  such  as 
architecture,  music,  painting,  and  sculpture.  There  is  also  an 
almost  universal  recognition  of  this  same  value  in  such  curric- 
ulum subjects  as  literature,  language,  and  history.  But  contro- 
versy spreads  her  ample  and  willing  wings  over  the  refining  in- 
fluence of  the  sciences,  especially  mathematics. 

In  our  turn  let  us  submit  the  matter  to  earnest  and  unpreju- 
diced thought.  Does  it  not  seem  fair  and  just  to  admit  that 
mathematics  must  take  its  place  as  an  important  factor  in  cul- 
tural progress?  Primarily,  should  be  noted  the  close  connection 
which  exists  between  philosophy  and  mathematics.  Scholars 
tell  us  that  extensive  dealings  with  ideas,  their  characters,  their 
meanings,  and  relations,  dominate  both  philosophy  and  mathe- 
matics. Can  discord  rest  thus  in  amiable  affinity?  Rather, 
there  seems  to  be  strong  accord  since  both  seek,  in  logical  man- 
ner, truth  and  light.  Then,  too,  the  method  of  proceeding  step 
by  step  to  a  conclusion  and  advancing  a  reason  for  every  step 
is  a  formal  plan  practiced  equally  by  logician  and  mathemati- 
cian. Without  doubt,  mathematics  cherishes  its  technique,  its 
logical  reasoning  charts,  but  its  spirit  is  essentially  philosophi- 
cal. Intellectual  freedom  thrives  within  this  subject,  the  prac- 
tibility  of  which  is  overvalued,  to  the  underestimating  of  internal 
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worth.  To  indulge  in  such  freedom  one  must  have  learned  to 
travel  the  avenue  of  thought  courageously  and  frequently.  Upon 
such  avenues  ideas  fomi  the  necessary  and  only  protection. 

Here  mathematics  does  a  mighty  service.  Even  moderate 
consideration  shows  that  the  foundation  of  this  science  rests  upon 
concepts.  What  man  ever  saw  a  real  point,  a  Hne,  a  circle,  a 
triangle,  or  a  square?  But  every  man  has  some  concepts  of  these 
figures,  every  mathematician  must  have  accurate  concepts  of 
them.  This  training  of  accuracy  in  ideas  is  true  of  mathematics 
in  general  and  of  every  branch  of  the  great  tree  in  particular. 
There  is  no  room  for  doubt  of  the  fact  that  algebra  and  geome- 
try, and  more  especially  the  various  higher  courses,  yield  ample 
food  for  conceptualization.  We  who  argue  for  "transfer  of 
training"  should  recognize  this  as  a  distinct  proof  of  the  cul- 
tural value  of  mathematics. 

Throughout  the  ages  art  has  become  known  to  the  world 
as  the  application  of  knowledge,  the  complement  of  science.  But 
the  number  of  people  who  fail  to  recognize  the  art  of  such  a 
cut-and-dried  subject  as  mathematics  is  legion.  Upon  being 
applied,  the  result  of  the  invigorating  mental  activity  which  the 
pure  and  practical  sides  of  this  science  offer,  yields  much  to 
beauty.  Have  you  ever  thought,  in  looking  at  an  architectural 
masterpiece,  beautiful  and  awe-inspiring,  that  a  human  mind 
devised  its  plan?  Long  before  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine  could  have  assumed  its  material  form,  it  had  to  be  built, 
stone  upon  stone,  in  the  mind  of  a  man  who  knew,  by  reason  of 
his  mathematical  training,  just  where  to  place  each  line,  each 
curve,  each  corner.  Consider  as  a  particular,  the  architectural 
use  of  the  idea  of  triangle.  A  beautiful  pediment  adorns  for  all 
time  the  building  upon  which  it  rests.  And  this  is  the  con- 
formity of  a  man's  mind  and  hands  to  a  mathematical  notion,  the 
triangle.  Consider  the  relation  between  pillars  and  the  idea  of 
cylinder,  towers,  and  the  concept  of  cone.  Architectural  beauty 
often  claims  such  forms  as  her  adornments. 

Not  in  architecture  alone  but  also  in  music,  in  painting,  and 
sculpture,  we  must  recognize  the  part  that  mathematical  princi- 
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pies  play.  Rhythm  and  measure,  fundamental  in  music,  admit 
of  undeniable  relationship  with  them.  Staffs  and  notes  rest 
securely  upon  the  same  basis.  In  painting  and  sculpture,  the 
artist  must  make  use  of  curve  and  line  to  distinguish  between 
the  living  and  the  non-living,  to  make  the  scene  pictured  by 
brush  and  the  figure  modeled  in  clay,  portray  naturalness. 
Sculpture  supplies  a  splendid  example  of  mathematical  de- 
pendence in  the  pediment  of  Grecian  art.  This  was  the  triangu- 
lar form  into  which  all  Grecian  sculptors  moulded  their  stone 
groups.  By  aid  of  position,  they  arranged  their  figures,  perhaps 
one  reclining,  another  kneeling,  and  a  third  standing  erect,  to 
recognize  the  known  law  of  their  art.  Our  appreciation  of  these 
objective  phases  of  the  fine  arts  increases  proportionately  as  our 
recognition  of  this  mathematical  influence. 

There  is  in  mathematics,  another  cultural  aspect  which  is 
both  unexpected  and  startling.  Who  will  deny  to  rhetoric,  the 
art  of  expression  by  speech,  a  definite  cultural  value?  Yet 
rhetoric  can  be  truthfully  predicated  of  mathematics.  For 
clarity,  energy,  order,  unity,  convincingness,  restraint,  and 
beauty,  all  essential  qualities  of  style  demanded  by  rhetoric, 
characterize  this  science.  The  diction  peculiar  to  it  astonishes 
us  with  its  union  of  literary  and  logical  qualities.  Such  words 
as  ideal,  symmetric,  harmonic,  transcendental,  infinitesimal,  in- 
finite, invariant,  chance,  and  others,  too  numerous  to  mention, 
readily  yield  a  literary  significance  if  general  meaning  is  con- 
sidered, and  mathematical  concept  if  specific  meaning  is  studied. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  space  will  not  permit  expatiation 
on  one  of  the  greatest  worths  of  this  so-called  exact  science. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  merely  stating  some  of  its  ethi- 
cal effects.  The  determination  with  which  a  student  in  mathe- 
matics must  attack  his  problems,  the  precision  and  exactness 
which  he  must  exercise,  the  resolution  and  courage  with  which 
he  must  explore  the  unknown  for  a  glimpse  of  the  true,  exert 
a  potent  influence  upon  his  will-power  and  place  an  indelible 
stamp  -upon  his  moral  character. 

It  is  not  presumption,  therefore,  to  assert  that  mathematics 
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has  a  definite  cultural  value.  In  conclusion,  let  us  appeal  to  his- 
tory. Every  age  which  culture  has  marked  for  her  own  sub- 
mits among  its  most  eminent  names  those  of  mathematicians. 
The  genius  of  such  men  as  Aristotle,  Euclid,  Archimedes,  Na- 
pier, Pascal,  Newton,  and  Gauss,  benefited  their  civilization  and 
the  entire  world  because  of  their  application  to  the  science  and 
art  of  mathematics.  Eileen  McNamara,  '27. 


SILENCES 

|S  Barrington,  wealthy  steel  magnate  of  Wall  Street, 
stepped  out  of  the  doorway,  the  world  took  on  a  dreary 
aspect.  The  sun  no  longer  shone  brightly — as  it  had 
before  he  entered  that  doctor's  office.  Those  dizzy 
spells !  He  knew  he  shouldn't  have  paid  any  attention 
to  them.  Those  fool  doctors!  Always  wanted  to  take  the  joy 
out  of  life!  Either  have  to  cut  you  up  or  remove  the  tempta- 
tion by  sending  you  away!  All  foolishness!  He,  who  enter- 
tained every  night  of  the  week,  went  to  every  opening  night 
on  Broadway,  was  bored  to  death  with  his  own  company,  he 
should  migrate  to  the  mountains  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time 
with  an  old  guide  as  sole  companion! 

The  very  thought  of  those  empty  days  and  lonesome  nights 
sent  a  chill  of  foreboding  through  him.  He  had  told  the  doctor 
that  he'd  do  no  such  thing.  He'd  sooner  live  one  year,  the  way 
he  wanted,  than  ten  in  the  lonesomeness  of  the  forest.  Human 
companionship,  noise,  excitement!  He  just  lived  for  these. 
But  the  doctor  had  given  him  his  choice.  He'd  guarantee  him 
no  more  than  a  year  at  the  rate  he  was  going.  Well,  a  lot  could 
be  crammed  into  a  year  when  money  is  no  consideration.  And 
the  money!  That  was  another  thing.  He  had  worked  all  his 
life  for  that  money  and  now  that  he  had  it,  he  was  given  one 
year  in  which  to  spend  it  all.  The  savings  of  twenty  successful 
years  to  go  at  one  throw ! 

But,  would  he  be  bothered  by  those  spells  of  his  during  that 
one  precious  year?  Yes,  the  doctor  had  said  it  was  very  likely 
that  he  would.  Suppose  he  gave  the  mountains  a  try  for  a 
year?  Then  he  could  come  back  and  maybe  stretch  that  promised 
year  to  two  years.  It  was  worth  the  try.  True,  but.  then  there 
was  that  awful  year  to  be  spent  away  from  everything  that 
spelled  life  to  him. 

The  doctor  had  been  most  insistent,  though,  and  the  result 
was  that  he  had  promised  to  go  to  the  Adirondacks  for  a  year. 
Right  now  he  was  indulging  in  an  orgy  of  self-pity.     Something 
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was  always  happening  to  him  and  still  people  spoke  of  him  as 
lucky.  What  had  he  to  be  called  that?  Money?  What  was 
money?  It  meant  nothing  to  him  except  for  what  it  could  buy. 
And  it  certainly  couldn't  buy  friends  to  stay  with  him  for  a 
whole  year.  All  his  friends  had  businesses  of  their  own  and 
families.  Rotten  luck!  He  was  getting  all  the  breaks.  Well, 
he'd  be  a  man  and  stand  it  for  one  year,  but  no  meddling  old 
doctor  could  get  him  to  stay  longer  than  a  year. 

Old  Jack  stood  some  distance  from  the  house  and  watched 
the  arrival  of  Barrington  and  his  city  friends.  Jack  was  a  back- 
woodsman, who  had  been  hired  as  guide,  cook,  and  general 
provider.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  had  never  been  to  the  city. 
Jack  was  not  overawed  by  the  appearance  of  the  luxurious  car 
which  had  brought  the  party  to  the  place.  Instead,  he  inhos- 
pitably stood  far  off,  gazing  at  them  with  scorn  and  contempt. 
Although  there  were  only  four  of  them,  they  made  more  noise 
than  had  been  heard  in  the  woods  for  a  year.  With  a  silent 
prayer  that  the  party  would  not  remain  long,  Jack  approached 
the  house. 

Barrington  was  playing  the  role  of  host  and  had  already 
gained  entrance  to  the  shack.  His  companions  were  curiously 
examining  the  stuffed  animals  that  adorned  the  walls.  They 
were  already  picturing  to  themselves  exciting  days  of  hunting, 
closed  by  the  inevitable  procuring  of  game.  To  them,  it  was 
inconceivable  that  they  should  ever  return  home  without  suc- 
cess. The  woods  to  them  was  merely  a  place  in  which  one  al- 
ways found  bear,  deer,  and  other  animals. 

"Well,  Jack,  I  thought  you  had  given  us  the  go-by.  Didn't 
expect  me  so  soon,  did  you?" 

Barrington  always  treated  his  servants  democratically.  He 
claimed  that  was  the  way  to  get  "best  results." 

"Everything's  ready,  sir,"  Jack  answered,  utterly  ignoring 
Barrington's  friendly  advance. 

"If  you  gents  want  to  wash  up,  I'll  start  gettin'  supper." 
With  this  remark  he  left  the  room  abruptly,  without  waiting  for 
an  answer  of  any  sort. 


Silences  1 5 

Barrington  gazed  after  him  with  a  despairing  look. 

"And  that's  the  type  of  man  that's  going  to  keep  me  com- 
pany for  a  year.     Real  lively  and  sociable,  isn't  he?" 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  celebrating  their  arrival. 
Many  toasts  were  drunk  to  Barrington,  and,  the  longer  the  fes- 
tivities lasted,  the  more  fervent  were  the  hopes  that  he  would  be 
well  soon.  During  the  early  part  of  the  night  Jack  was  asked 
again  and  again  to  join  them,  but  it  seemed  that  he  preferred 
to  sit  in  front  of  the  door,  staring  out  into  the  night,  than  to  be- 
come one  of  that  noisy  party.  Perhaps  he  was  a  little  bit  back- 
ward about  mixing  in  with  men  from  the  city.  Besides,  they 
knew  men  who  didn't  give  two  cents  for  liquor  of  any  sort.  The 
climax,  though,  was  reached  when  Jack  stuck  his  head  in  the 
door  at  nine  o'clock  and  said,  "Goodnight,  everybody!" 

If  this  was  a  fair  example  of  conduct  in  the  mountains,  they 
certainly  were  sorry  for  Barrington.  Imagine  a  year  of  that 
sort  of  thing!  Terrible!  He'd  never  stand  it.  Discussions 
of  this  sort  lasted  far  into  the  night. 

At  six  o'clock  the  following  morning  no  one  was  in  the 
humor  to  hear  a  brusque  "Breakfast's  ready,"  called  in  at  his 
door. 

Barrington's  "Don't  be  foolish,"  voiced  the  sentiments  of  all 
and,  as  that  seemed  to  clinch  the  matter,  everyone  went  to  sleep 
again.  Breakfast  for  the  following  days  was  served  around 
ten,  much  to  the  evident  disgust  of  Jack. 

There  were  some  things  that  Jack  just  couldn't  understand. 
These  men  would  talk  by  the  hour  of  the  most  inconsequential 
things.  They  slept  through  the  best  hours  of  the  day,  and  al- 
ways refused  to  walk  more  than  two  miles  at  a  stretch.  He  was 
glad  when  their  promised  week  was  up  and  they  returned  to  the 
city.     Maybe  Barrington  would  be  all  right  when  he  was  alone. 

But  here  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  His  hopes  were 
raised  when  Barrington  said  he  would  take  breakfast  at  the 
customary  hour  of  six.  But  these  hopes  were  immediately  dis- 
pelled. The  boss  spent  his  days  with  a  victrola,  a  radio,  maga- 
zines, or  books.     The  life  of  the  great  outdoors  held  no  charms 
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for  him.  At  first  he  tried  to  engage  Jack  in  conversation,  but 
that  individual  was  so  taciturn  as  to  discourage  even  the  most 
valiant  of  attempts.  He  soon  retired  into  his  own  shell.  The 
long  days  dragged  by  endlessly.  The  end  of  the  year  was  still 
far  away.  There  were  times  when  the  silence  and  solitude  grated 
on  him  so,  that  he  almost  went  mad.  When  these  fits  of  depres- 
sion came  upon  him,  he  formed  the  habit  of  going  for  a  long 
walk.  Somehow  that  seemed  the  only  thing  to  do.  To  sit  and 
think  would  be  unbearable. 

At  first  he  merely  walked  aimlessly,  but  soon  he  found  that 
there  were  certain  walks  he  liked  better  than  others,  walks  he 
took  more  and  more  often.  Gradually  he  came  to  notice  those 
things  which  made  one  trail  seem  more  pleasant  than  another. 
One  afternoon  an  idle  question  concerning  the  Eastern  Trail 
started  Jack  on  a  loquacious  vein  that  seemed  never-ending.  At 
last  here  was  something  the  old  woodsman  zvoiild  talk  about. 
Glad  to  be  able  to  have  someone  say  something  to  him,  Barring- 
ton  made  mental  notes  on  his  walks,  which  served  as  stimuli  to 
Jack's  evening  conversation.  In  this  way  he  unconsciously  be- 
came observant  of  the  wood's  secrets.  Jack  was  pleased  with  the 
evidence  of  Barrington's  good  sense  and  strove  to  give  him  all 
the  information  he  requested. 

The  two  found  utter  peace  and  happiness  in  sitting,  smoking, 
and  talking  in  the  twilight.  Sometimes  hours  elapsed  before 
either  of  them  said  a  word,  but  they  were  unconscious  of  this. 
Both  had  learned  the  beauties  of  silence. 

The  year  was  up.  Dr.  Brown  thought  Barrington  well 
enough  to  return  for  good  without  any  danger.  Back  to  the 
city!  That  word  brought  with  it  a  flood  of  memories.  Was  it 
only  a  year  ago  that  he  had  been  in  the  midst  of  its  tumult?  It 
seemed  as  though  he  had  been  born  and  bred  in  the  mountains. 
The  very  thought  of  the  noise  and  excitement  of  the  city  sent  a 
feeling  of  revulsion  through  him. 

The  next  week  a  very  mystified  doctor  reported  to  his  friends 
that  Barrington  had  made  his  permanent  home  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  Kathryn  E.  Wilson,  '28. 


OUR   OWN   WEST 


ARY    ROBERTS    RINEHART    writes,    "If    you    are 

normal  and  philosophical,  if  you  love  your  country,  if 

you  are  willing  to  learn  how   little  you  count  in   the 

eternal  scheme  of  things,  go  ride  in  the  Rocky  ^Mountains 

-   and  save  your  soul." 

Indeed,  this  statement  may  be  verified  by  a  visit  to  Glacier 
National  Park.  There  are  no  "Keep  Off  the  Grass"  signs.  It 
is  the  wildest  and  most  unique  of  all  our  parks,  as  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  magnificent. 

Here  the  Rocky  Mountains  run  northwest  and  southeast, 
and  in  their  glacier-carved  basins  are  great  spaces,  cool  shadowy 
depths  in  which  lie  lakes,  blue  as  turquoise.  Iceberg  Lake,  so 
fittingly  named  because  of  its  natural  beauty,  attracts  many 
visitors.  While  I  was  stopping  at  the  hotel,  known  as  the  Many 
Glacier  Chalet,  a  party  was  formed  to  view  the  noted  lake. 

This  journey  necessitated  a  thrilling  horseback  ride  along  a 
picturesque  trail  covered  with  bear  grass.  Each  new  winding 
of  the  path  revealed  fresh  wonders  of  nature,  so  that  the  con- 
trasting colors  and  scenes  formed  a  very  living  kaleidoscope.  As 
our  eyes  drank  in  the  grandeur,  our  souls  murmured,  "This  is  a 
work  of  God."  Strange  to  us  it  seemed  that  the  hot  sun  made 
no  impression  on  the  glacier-like  patches  of  snow.  Elowers  grew 
at  their  very  borders,  striped  squirrels  and  whistling  marmots  ran 
about,  quite  fearless,  so  close  they  could  almost  be  touched. 

While  on  the  trail  we  were  astounded  by  the  presence  of  a 
mountain  goat.  At  first  alarmed,  our  horses  shied  and  balked. 
You  may  be  sure  the  riders  were  no  less  distressed.  The  guide 
informed  us,  that  the  mountain  goats  inhabit  the  lofty  summits 
and  that  during  his  fifteen  years  as  guide,  he  had  never  seen 
one  descend.  Their  stupidity  of  expression  gradually  restored 
our  courage,  and  nothing  else  interfering,  the  journey  was  con- 
tinued. 

At  last,  arriving  at  the  desired  goal,  we  rested,  regarding  at 
the  same  time  the  surrounding  beauties  of  nature.     Youth  could 
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not  be  restrained.  A  few  girls  from  the  group  agreed  to  at- 
tempt a  rather  perilous  climb,  that  we  entitled,  "Getting  Close 
to  Nature."  The  nearby  glacier  charmed  us.  It  called  us  and 
we  were  powerless  in  resisting  the  call.  Five  of  us,  all  garbed  in 
riding  suits,  found  expression  in  our  rapture  in  the  glorious 
West,  by  sliding  down  this  magnetic  glacier.  Needless  to  say, 
our  habits  were  somewhat  the  worse  for  our  adventure,  but  our 
hearts  were  at  peace. 

We  were  not  too  ethereal  to  disregard  the  announcement  of 
lunch.  The  guide  had  prepared  the  feast,  "an  outdoor  feast" — 
the  most  delicious  and  indescribable  kind  of  lunch ! 

The  day  had  been  ideal,  but  time  waits  for  no  man,  Alas! 
unlike  Josue,  our  prayer  for  the  lengthening  of  the  day  was  un- 
heard. The  sun  was  setting.  Along  the  twilight  trail,  made 
mystical  by  the  glittering  reflections  cast  on  the  many  glaciers, 
we  returned  to  the  Chalet.  Our  day  was  ended — a  never  to  be 
forgotten  one. 

"The  call  of  the  mountains  is  a  real  call.  Throw  off  the 
impediments  of  civilization.  Go  out  to  the  West  and  ride  the 
mountain  trails.  Throw  out  your  chest  and  breathe, — look 
across  green  valleys  to  wild  peaks,  where  mountain  sheep  stand 
impassive  on  the  edge  of  space.  Then  the  mountain  will  get 
you.     You  will  go  back.     The  call  is  a  real  call." 

Teresa  Hoffman,  '28. 


DOWN  ON  THE  FISH  FARM 

jA\^E  you  ever  been  at  a  restaurant  and  had  the  waiter 
set  before  you  a  broiled  trout  nestHng  among  fresh 
sprigs  of  parsley  and  glistening  with  the  golden  melted 
butter  running  down  its  sides?  What  a  thrill  one  gets 
as  he  lays  bare  the  firm  white  meat,  visioning  to  him- 
self as  he  does  so,  the  hip-booted  angler  in  some  mountain  brook, 
casting  his  bright  colored  fly  to  lure  this  delectable  morsel  for 
the  table.  But  alas!  imbedded  in  the  fish's  tail  there  is  often 
a  small  metal  tag  with  the  letters  "N  Y  S  C  C  O"  and  the  pic- 
ture of  the  fisherman  vanishes.  This  brook  trout  had  never 
seen  a  brook.     Herein  lies  my  tale! 

Back  of  that  tag  lies  the  story  of  an  important  and  growing 
industry,  a  typical  fish  hatchery,  in  Paradise  Valley  up  in  the 
Pocono  Mountains.  It  supplies  hotels,  restaurants  and  markets 
with  trout  for  food,  and  furnishes  fish  eggs  to  most  of  the  state 
conservation  commissions.  Selling  small  trout  to  wealthy  sports- 
men and  fishing  clubs  to  stock  streams  is  another  phase  of  this 
industry.  The  water  supply  is  vital,  for  only  spring  water,  free 
from  limestone,  may  be  used  advantageously.  There  are  ten 
mountain  springs  with  sluices  and  gates  to  control  the  supply 
readily  in  event  of  freshets.  Below  are  a  score  of  pools  sur- 
rounding a  long  wooden  hatchery  building,  the  whole  enclosed 
by  a  strong,  high,  wire  fence  to  keep  out  invaders.  Each  pool 
is  at  a  lower  level  than  the  one  preceding  it,  while  the  water 
from  one  falls  down  into  the  next  and  so  becomes  aerated. 
Some  pools  are  lined  with  concrete,  others  with  common  earth. 
L.  H.  Spragle,  executive,  in  charge  of  the  plant,  believes  that 
the  earth  is  better. 

Each  pond  is  an  elongated  hexagon  in  shape,  so  that  the 
water  is  never  stagnant.  Trout  swim  thickly  about  in  each  pool. 
The  big  fellows  are  in  one  pool  and  the  smaller  ones  in  another. 
If,  by  some  chance,  a  large  trout  wriggles  through  a  wicket  into 
a  pond  of  small  ones;  every  man  drops  whatever  he  is  doing, 
and  joins  in  the  chase  after  the  truant.     He  is  a  cannibal,  and 
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if  he  should  be  left  undisturbed,  there  would  be  none  of  the 
little  trout  left.  In  these  pools  fish  are  carried  along  until  two 
years  old.  The  water  coming  out  of  the  ground  close  by  is 
warmer  than  the  air,  and  never  freezes  over,  except  in  the  last 
pond  where  it  is  so  deep  the  trout  can  swim  about  freely  far  below 
the  ice.  In  the  springtime,  the  trout  are  fed  twice  a  day;  in 
warmer  weather  once,  which  method  is  kept  up  until  the  follow- 
ing spring.  For  older  fish,  the  food  consists  of  chopped  beef 
hearts. 

November  is  spawning  time.  The  trout  are  caught  in  nets 
and  carried  in  tubs  into  the  hatchery  building  where  they  are 
put  into  two  divided  troughs.  The  eggs  are  separated  and  put 
into  pans.  Three  months  later  the  fry  are  swimming  about  in 
the  trough  until  the  spring,  when  they  are  put  in  brooding 
pools. 

Such  is  the  life  of  a  trout  at  a  hatchery.  Because  its  growth 
is  regulated  so  methodically,  its  size  differs  considerably  from 
that  of  a  trout  living  in  a  natural  environment.  Perhaps  be- 
cause of  our  sportive  nature  we  associate  with  trout  the  deli- 
cate operation  of  fly-fishing.  Fly-fishing  is  the  highest  form 
of  angling,  and  is  applied  to  the  most  valuable  of  our  fresh  water 
fish.  Many  sportsmen  consider  any  other  kind  of  fishing  as 
unworthy  of  consideration.  When  partaking  of  trout,  few  of 
us  realize  that  this  delicacy  comes  from  a  "fish  farm"  and  not 
some  swift  stream,  as  most  of  us  undoubtedly  imagine.  Never- 
theless, let  us  not  exclude  trout  entirely  from  our  menu,  because 
of  this  little  "fish  story." 

Eileen  M.  Bergen,  '28. 


WRINKLES 

!RIXKLES — what  picture  flits  through  the  mind  at  the 
mention  of  this  word.  Is  it  that  of  a  venerable,  marked 
with  the  etching  of  inexorable  Tinie,  or  does  it  present 
the  horror  of  a  hair-like  net-work  about  haggard  eyes? 
It  need  be  neither  of  these,  for  wrinkles  may  be  both 
pathetic  and  droll,  ordinary  and  unusual. 

Passing  by  the  common  type  of  line, — the  stamp  of  the  en- 
croaching years — another  class  less  frequently  found  than  the 
first,  comes  to  one's  attention.  Deep  grooves  of  care  or  tear 
furrows,  too  loosely  termed  blemishes,  are  in  reality  scars  of 
sorrow,  wounds  of  a  war  against  misfortune.  To  scoff  at  these 
marks  is  as  much  a  desecration  as  to  mar  a  priceless  work  of 
art.  for  in  the  first  case,  the  sculptor,  with  a  pain-dealing  chisel, 
carves  his  lines  on  a  living  model. 

But  there  are  other  wrinkles,  too — gay  wrinkles  that  inspire 
joy,  happy  wrinkles  that  invite  smiles.  But  they  are  wrinkles, 
none  the  less,  crooked,  dimply  lines  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth, 
as  if  some  fun-loving  nymph  had  poked  a  mischievous  finger 
in  them  to  indicate  his  choice  of  an  abiding  place.  The  fortunate 
person  so  marked  by  this  sprite  is  an  asset  to  the  world,  a  boon 
to  the  disheartened,  a  fleck  of  merry  lightness  with  the  express 
purpose  of  bringing  joy  where  there  is  none  and  augmenting  it 
where  there  is.  How  do  you  know  such  a  person  when  you 
meet  him?     By  wrinkles. 

Sad,  sad,  and  still  more  sad  are  the  wrinkles  that  come  from 
study.  Twin  vertical  lines  between  the  eyes,  or  fretted  threads 
across  the  brow,  or  worried  puckers  about  the  lips,  all  proclaim 
the  student,  the  thinker,  the  fathomer  of  unfathomable  prob- 
lems. They  proclaim  him  as  surely  as  the  dishevelled  garments 
and  unshaven  chins  proclaimed  sighing  Romeos  in  ye  olden  days. 
Deep  in  their  sunken  eyes,  one  can  almost  read  the  story  of  quan- 
tities of  midnight  oil  burnt  on  the  altar  of  knowledge  and  in  this 
flickering  light  see  shoulders"  hunched  over  musty  volumes, 
fingers  eagerly  thumbing  the  pages  and  scribbling  illegible  notes 
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on  endless  reams  of  paper.  The  student!  How  to  know  him  when 
you  meet  him  ?    By  wrinkles — but  you  must  look  long  and  hard. 

Wrinkles  are  not  confined  to  old  age.  Babies  have  them. 
Do  not  say  you  have  never  noticed  those  decided  rings  about 
chubby  infant  wrists  and  ankles.  All  adorable  babies  have  them. 
They  are  marks  of  baby  beauty,  yet  they  are  wrinkles,  and 
wrinkles  are  considered  unbeautiful. 

What,  then,  do  these  signs  indicate?  Only  this — either 
beauty  or  the  passing  of  it,  tragedy  or  rampant  jollity,  the  battle 
to  hold  knowledge,  or  the  battle  to  hold  youth.  They  are  with 
us  from  infancy  when  to  possess  them  is  an  asset,  to  old  age 
when  to  own  a  minimum  is  a  triumph.  Therefore,  avoid  them 
not,  lest  in  avoiding,  you  horde  up  a  host  of  wrinkles  to  plague 
you  in  your  declining  years. 

Irene  R.  Roth,  '29. 


^THE  MARSHES  OF  GLYNN" 

"^IDNEY  LANIER  is  one  of  those  American  poets  of 
whom  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tire.  Definitely,  he  be- 
i  longs  to  the  South  with  which  he  was  identified  by  birth 
A  and  temperament  and  in  whose  tremendous  upheaval  he 
bore  an  heroic  part.  To  all  men  everywhere,  who  care 
for  whatsoever  things  are  excellent  and  lovely,  his  life  is  a 
priceless  heritage.  Indeed,  if  it  were  necessary  to  rely  upon 
one  poem  to  keep  alive  the  fame  of  Lanier,  "The  Marshes  of 
Glynn"  would  serve  to  do  it.  There  is  something  so  individual 
and  original  about  it;  there  is  such  a  roll  and  range  of  verse 
in  it  that  it  will  surely  live  not  only  in  American  poetry,  but  in 
English.  There  is  something  of  Whitman's  virile  imagination 
and  Emerson's  high  spirituality  combined  wath  the  haunting 
melody  of  Foe's  best  work.  Written  at  a  time  when  Lanier  was 
in  the  full  exercise  of  all  his  powers,  "Marshes  of  Glynn"  is  the 
best  expression  of  his  genius  and  one  of  the  few  great  Ameri- 
can poems.  By  considering  the  poem  itself,  we  will  see  why  it 
is  deserving  of  such  praise. 

In  a  brief  discussion,  it  is  a  well-nigh  hopeless  task  to  give 
the  full  beauty  of  this  poem.  A  keen  appreciation  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  an  intelligent  reading  of  the  original.  First,  we 
must  sketch  in  the  background  of  the  lyric  before  we  begin  to 
analyze.  Early  in  life  Lanier  had  been  thrilled  by  natural 
scenery,  and  so  it  is  that  we  find  the  forest,  the  coast  and 
marshes  near  Brunswick,  Georgia,  forming  a  setting  for  our 
picture.  The  poet  represents  himself  as  having  spent  the  day  in 
the  forest  and  coming  at  sunset  into  full  view  of  the  length  and 
breadth  and  sweep  of  the  marshes.  The  opening  lines  command 
our  attention : 

"Glooms  of  the  live-oaks,  beautiful  braided  and  woven 
With  intricate  shades  of  the  vines  that  myriad-cloven 
Clamber  the  forks  of  the  multiform  boughs, — 
Emerald  twilights, — 
Virginal  sky-lights." 
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Who  after  reading  this,  would  not  desire  to  go  on  and  on?  The 
dim  sweet  woods  have  been  as  a  refuge  to  the  soul- wearied  man. 
More  than  that,  in  the  wildwood  privacies  and  closets  of  lone 
desire  he  has  known  the  passionate  pleasure  of  prayer  and  the 
joy  of  elevated  thought.  All  day  he  has  been  communing  with 
the  beauty  of  Nature ;  he  has  drawn  strength  from  the  staunch 
oak,  and  now : — 

"The  sun  is  a-wait  at  the  ponderous  gate  of  the  West, 
And  the  slant  yellow  beam  down  the  wood-aisle  doth  seem 
Like  a  lane  into  heaven  that  leads  from  a  dream, — " 

Now  his  spirit  is  grown  to  a  great  compass,  he  is  ready  for 
what  the  poets  would  call  a  "god-like  hour."  A  feeling  of  com- 
plete freedom  steals  over  him  as  he  views  this  world  of  marsh 
grass,  stretching  leisurely  off  to  the  blue  of  the  sea.  Somehow 
his  soul  seems  suddenly  free  from  the  thousand  petty  trifles  that 
annoyed  him  but  an  hour  before.  Then  comes  the  true  philos- 
ophy of  the  poem.  Suddenly  the  conception  of  the  greatness  of 
God  dawns,  and  in  this  fervor  of  spirit,  he  places  his  soul  in  the 
hands  of  the  Almighty.  So  the  poem  ends,  as  night  creeps  on, 
leaving  the  poet  viewing  the  wide  expanse  of  marsh  and  sea. 

There  are  many  expressions  in  Lanier  which  display  the 
brush  of  the  artist.  He  possessed  an  innate  love  of  music  and 
seldom  has  a  poet  arisen  with  this  power  of  cadence  so  fully  de- 
veloped. Reading  his  poetry  produces  a  feeling  akin  to  a  sooth- 
ing melody.  In  his  verse  is  noticed  that  dainty  effect  which  the 
ear  loves  and  which  comes  from  a  deft  marshaling  of  consonants 
and  vowels,  adding  a  subtler  reinforcement  to  the  steady  infan- 
try tramp  of  rhythm. 

"Oh  braided  dusks  of  the  oak  and  woven  shades  of  the  vine 
While  the  riotous  noon-day  sun  of  the  June  day  long  did  shine 
Ye  held  me  fast  in  your  heart  and  I  held  you  fast  in  mine 
But  now  when  the  moon  is  no  more  and  riot  is  rest 
Oh,  now  unafraid,  I  am  fain  to  face 
The  vast  sweet  visage  of  space." 
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Surely  this  illustrates  the  point.  Examples  abound  in  all  of 
Lanier's  minor  poems,  and  quite  naturally  in  this,  his  major  one. 
Just  a  few  words  must  be  said  of  Lanier's  nature  pictures, 
for  we  could  never  omit  that  culminating  feature,  his  love  of 
Nature.     This  quality  finds  supreme  utterance : — 

"Ye  marshes,  how  candid  and  simple  and  nothing-withholding 
and  free 
Ye  publish  yourselves  to  the  sky  and  offer  yourselves  to  the 
sea." 

Again : 

"And  the  marsh  is  meshed  with  a  million  veins, 
That  like  as  with  rosy  and  silvery  essence  flow 
In  the  rose-and-silver  evening  glow." 

So,  we  could  go  on  indefinitely,  finding  each  passage  surpass- 
ing the  other  in  its  beauty. 

However,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  find  in  Lanier  only 
the  artist.  Lanier  had  the  very  substance  of  poetry.  The  in- 
tense sacredness  with  which  he  invested  Art  held  him  in  thrall 
to  the  highest  ethical  ideas.  To  him  the  most  beautiful  thing  of 
all  was  "Right."  He  loved  the  words,  "the  beauty  of  holiness," 
and  it  pleased  him  to  reverse  the  phrase  and  call  it  "the  holiness 
of  beauty."  Lanier  was  saturated  with  this  idea.  It  shines  in 
every  line  he  wrote.  Poetry  to  him  was  larger  and  finer  than 
many  of  us  consider  it.  Throughout  his  artistic  life,  he  was 
true  to  the  loftiest  ideals.  For  Sidney  Lanier  in  the  words  of 
his  own  poem,  was : 

"The  Catholic  man  who  hath  mightily  won 
God  out  of  knowledge  and  good  out  of  infinite  pain 
And  sight  out  of  blindness  and  purity  out  of  stain." 

Regina  Peppard,  '28. 


THE  POWER  OF  MOONLIGHT 

"Moonlight  discloses 
Love's  olden  dreams — sparkling  anew." 


OR  thousands  of  years,  poets  have  symphonized,  lovers 
have  glorified  and  cynics  have  satirized  the  lure  of 
moonlight. 

But  even  we — common  mortals,  who  aspire  to  none 
of  these  classifications — cannot  fail  to  remark  the  glam- 
our and  romance  which  moonlight  lends  to  the  most  familiar  of 
surroundings. 

Last  night,  as  I  returned  home,  the  charm  of  the  moon  im- 
pressed me  anew.  For,  the  street  on  which  I  live  has  never  ap- 
pealed to  me  as  a  particularly  entrancing  one,  boasting  as  it  does 
of  nothing  more  romantic  than  an  array  of  massive  white  stone 
houses  with  a  few  less  massive  but  equally  uninspiring  red  brick. 
I  have  walked  that  street  dozens  of  times  with  no  thought  more 
thrilling  than  the  wish  that  to-morrow,  by  way  of  a  little  change, 
I  would  find  I  had  all  my  work  for  school  prepared. 

But,  last  night — why,  last  night  I  found  to  my  amazement 
that  the  old  familiar  street  had  become  a  place  of  enchantment. 
That  bold  artist,  Diana — who  was,  I  have  always  believed,  far 
in  advance  of  what  modernists  are  pleased  to  call  the  futurist 
school — had  etched  with  daring  stroke  the  stone  fronts  bringing 
out  hitherto  unimagined  features.  Diana's  work  is  all  in  black 
and  white — but  in  such  a  lucid  white  and  such  dark — the  not 
heavy-black  as  can  be  achieved  only  by  an  artist  who  is  an 
aesthete  purely. 

The  sense  of  unreality  was  heightened  when,  as  I  turned  in 
at  my  own  gate,  I  realized  that  the  gargoyles  sitting  impishly 
above  the  door  were  grinning  down  at  me  in  mockery.  I  had 
never  noticed  before  what  mischievous  little  gnomes  they  are.  A 
queer  temptation  to  hide  and  stay  quiet  that  I  might  learn  what 
new  prank  they  were  planning  came  upon  me.  But  I  feared 
they  might  discover  me — and  then? — why  then,  perhaps  I  should 
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be  stolen  away  never  to  be  seen  again  or  perhaps  be  caught  in  a 
binding  spell  woven  of  clear  white  light  and  sharp,  black 
shadow. 

I  felt  I  must  get  away  where  the  mystic  light  was  softer,  less 
potent.  But  when  I  reached  my  room  I  found  that  the  magic 
had  touched  everything.  I  have  always  loved  my  room,  but 
now — well,  princesses  in  fairy  tales  may  have  had  more  beauti- 
ful rooms,  but  no  one  ever  described  them.  The  moon  shone 
directly  in  through  the  small-paned  dormer  windows  tracing  on 
the  opposite  wall  a  wavering  fanciful  pattern  of  sheer  loveliness. 
The  center  of  this  design  was  the  slender  graceful  shadow  of  one 
of  the  posts  of  my  old  romantic  four-poster.  Everything  in  the 
room — the  chairs,  the  rug,  the  pictures — was  so  enhanced  and 
beautified  that  I  felt  that  tightening  of  the  heart  which  comes 
to  those  who  can  appreciate  but  never  express  the  loveliness 
which  so  begs  to  be  acknowledged.  I  would  have  felt  untrue  to 
a  trust  had  I  gone  to  sleep  and  left  that  beauty  with  no  heart  to 
beat  a  little  faster  for  love  of  it.  And  so,  I  cuddled  up  within 
myself  and  dreamed  and  dreamed, 

I  dreamed  of  other  nights  when  the  charm  of  the  moon  had 
so  filled  my  soul  and  my  eyes  that  the  memory  of  it  lasted  even 
through  that  most  potent  dispeller  of  romance — an  everyday 
view  of  the  lands  of  its  enchantment. 

I  dreamed  of  one  moonlight  drive  on  the  famed  Riviera. 
Perhaps  the  thrill  of  being  at  last  on  the  way  to  Monte  Carlo, 
so  rich  in  romantic  associations,  colored  a  bit  the  charming 
scene  before  us.  But  could  anything  enhance  beauty  so  ap- 
parent? 

The  road  winds  along  about  fifty  feet  above  the  sea,  giving 
us  the  feeling  of  moving  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth. 
Nothing  interfered  with  the  physical  sight  and  a  fresh  cool  wind 
blowing  in  from  the  sea  seemed  to  clear  the  vision  of  the  soul, 
giving  a  brief  hint  of  the  joys  of  unrestricted  outlook  which 
must  be  ours  after  death. 

The  glory  of  the  sky  was  rivaled  only  by  the  reflected  loveli- 
ness of  lights  which  winked  along  the  shore  and  on  the  ships, 
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like  hundreds  of  stars,  thrown  with  the  carelessness  of  true  art 
against  the  shimmering  background  of  the  sea — stars  which 
from  new  contacts  and  experiences  in  their  passage  through  the 
air  had  gained  soft  color  and  a  greater  warmth  of  glow.  On 
the  landward  side,  a  rugged  cliff  rises  above  the  road  and  the 
charm  would  not  be  half  so  effective  without  it.  For  who  could 
pass  along  beside  those  rocks,  in  the  moonlight,  without  seeing 
countless  little  elves  scampering  among  the  loose  stones  and  peer- 
ing out  from  behind  the  large  boulders? 

Oh,  the  spell  was  on  us  and  it  continued  throughout  our  visit 
to  the  grounds  of  the  Casino  which  that  magic  light  had  softened 
and  made  as  beautiful  as  ever  it  was  in  picture  or  in  story. 

Within  the  Casino,  the  bright  artificial  light  and  the  feverish 
tenseness  of  the  atmosphere  brought  cold  awakening  and  disil- 
lusionment, but  even  that  was  not  strong  enough  to  dispel  the 
dream  once  gloried  in.  We  had  only  to  step  back  into  the  mys- 
tery of  the  moonlight  to  find  ourselves  once  again  in  a  land  of 
wonder,  in  which  all  ugliness  was  made  invisible,  all  sordidness, 
impossible. 

Lingeringly,  my  mind  passed  from  this  bright  beautiful  mem- 
ory to  another  no  more  beautiful  if  a  trifle  more  impressive — 
that  of  a  midnight  visit  to  the  Roman  Coliseum. 

Any  native  of  Rome  will  advise  you  to  see  the  Coliseum  by 
moonlight,  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  follow  his  suggestion. 
By  moonlight  all  the  grandeur  which  so  impressed  the  passionate 
Lord  Byron  is  restored. 

Softly,  I  stole  away  from  the  rest  of  the  party :  quietly  as 
possible  I  clambered  around  among  huge  stones  and  iron  bars, — 
one  moment  I  was  in  the  emperor's  box,  the  next  in  a  lion's 
cage,  then  seated  on  a  tablet  which  probably  commemorated  the 
accomplishments  of  some  great  hero.  With  the  kindly  magic  of 
the  moon,  it  was  not  hard  to  reconstruct  all  the  glory  of  ancient 
Rome.  F'or  a  long  while  I  sat  enthralled  watching  the  gorgeous 
pageant  pass  and  recognizing,  with  a  thrill,  fleeting  glimpses  of 
the  familiar  figures  of  statesmen  and  of  saints. 

But  when,  on  the  following  day,  we  returned  to  the  Coliseum, 
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all  the  glamour  had  fled  and  there  remained  but  a  dusty  ruin 
crowded  with  pilgrims  who  jabbered  loudly  and  incessantly  in  a 
jargon  as  foreign  to  the  dignified  language  of  old  Rome  as  is 
our  own  blunt  English. 

Thus  fade  dreams!  But  only  the  moonlight  is  necessary  to 
bring  vividly  before  me  again  these  pictures  from  far-away  lands 
and  times  that  are  gone  for — 

"Moonlight  is  memory — though  the  sun   forget; 
Suns  mark  the  days  but  moonlight  knows  no  time." 

Marion  Fox,  '29. 
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HILE  browsing  in  a  library  one  afternoon,  I  came  across 
a  book  which  bore  the  title  Verdi.  It  promised  to  be 
most  interesting,  even  though  it  was  a  rather  alarmingly- 
lengthy  volume.  I  took  it  down  from  its  place  of  seclu- 
sion on  the  shelf  and  began  reading  it.  Soon,  I  found 
it  to  be  a  study  which  one  can  enjoy  only  in  certain  moods, 
chiefly  because  it  is  a  "study."  The  story  moves  so  slowly  and 
is  so  cluttered  up  with  irrelevant  detail  that  it  is  bound  to  occa- 
sion a  little  boredom.  But,  to  its  credit  may  be  laid  a  fine  anal- 
ysis of  character,  an  understanding  sympathy  for  a  sensitive  soul, 
and  a  vivid  picture  of  Venetian  life, — features  which  can  leave 
only  one  impression  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  character 
of  the  great  Italian  Melodist  is  developed  so  subtly  and  nat- 
urally that  we  seem  to  live  it  through,  ourselves.  We  arrive  at 
an  understanding  of  Verdi's  long  mental  struggle  as  though  we 
had  actually  learned  it — like  some  great  experience. 

The  story  has  to  do  with  Verdi's  sixteen  years  of  musical 
silence,  during  which  time  the  great  maestro  seemed  to  be  suf- 
fering from  a  strange  mental  disorder.  This  malady  completely 
paralyzed  his  genius  and  worked  its  ravages,  likewise,  upon  the 
physical  appearance  of  the  man.  During  this  time  Verdi  aged 
to  an  astonishing  degree,  but,  worst  still,  his  spirit  became  almost 
completely  shattered.  It  was  this  that  caused  his  long  silence  in 
the  opera.  That  same  indulgent  public  who  had  shouted,  "Viva, 
Verdi,"  to  his  "Rigoletto,"  his  'Tl  Trovatore,"  his  "Traviata," 
his  "Aida,"  was  now  forsaking  him  for  the  young  and  brilliant 
Richard  Wagner.  The  old  maestro,  now  the  last  of  his  school 
to  occupy  the  throne  of  the  Italian  opera,  could  not  bear  this 
turn  in  the  popular  favor.  It  hurt  him  deeply.  The  people 
were  laughing  at  his  melodies.  They  were  forsaking  him  for 
the  intellectual  German.  Verdi  found  himself  standing  alone  in 
the  wine-gardens,  while  only  a  few  feet  away,  the  crowds  gath- 
ered in  a  charmed  circle  about  Richard  Wagner.  The  Master 
was  deeply  offended  but  he  held  himself  aloof.     People  accused 
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him  of  being  jealous,  and,  secretly,  Verdi  believed  himself  to  be, 
though  he  fought  fiercely  against  the  truth  of  it. 

Was  it  really  jealousy  that  he  felt?  Nonsense! — he,  he, 
Verdi,  jealous  of  a  boy.  But  what  was  the  secret  of  Wagner's 
charm  ?  Verdi's  hot  Italian  blood  forced  him  to  rise  above  mere 
jealousy.  He  looked  upon  Wagner  with  contempt.  And  this 
contempt  was  begot  of  a  haughty  pride  which  restrained  him 
from  ever  investigating  Wagner's  theories.  To  study  the  boy's 
method,  to  listen  to  his  compositions  would  be  to  worship  at  his 
shrine  like  all  the  others — and  this  Verdi  would  never  do!  He 
possessed  a  complete  edition  of  Wagner's  operas,  the  cover  of 
which  he  had  not  even  raised.  The  volume  had  been  presented 
to  him  by  one  of  his  friends,  and  the  poor  maestro,  laboring  un- 
der his  terrible  delusion,  interpreted  this  action  as  a  direct  in- 
sult to  himself  and  a  confirmation  of  the  supremacy  of  Richard 
Wagner.  He  kept  the  book  in  a  cabinet,  the  door  of  which  he 
had  locked  upon  placing  it  there.  Often  had  the  old  man  been 
tempted  to  rush  at  the  chest,  to  unlock  it,  and  to  throw  the  hate- 
ful volume  into  the  depths  of  the  canal  just  below  his  balcony. 
But,  somehow,  a  strange  hypnotic  fascination  seemed  to  prevent 
him  from  doing  this. 

Verdi  was  thoroughly  ignorant,  therefore,  of  Wagner's 
musical  theories,  and  it  was  this  self-maintained  ignorance  that 
occasioned  all  his  pain.  Out  of  it  grew  a  delusion  that  was  to 
torture  him  for  sixteen  years.  Was  Richard  Wagner  truly  the 
Great  Master?  Were  Verdi's  beautiful  arias  really  no  more 
than  silly  doting  melodies.  Had  Wagner  discovered  some  new 
and  wonderful  secret  of  Music? 

For  a  long  time  Verdi  had  been  troubled  by  a  horrible 
dream.  It  was  of  a  once  great  and  noble  king  who,  upon  grow- 
ing old,  made  himself  appear  ridiculous  by  wheedling  forth  fool- 
ish ditties  upon  a  flute,  while  the  people  stood  about  and  laughed 
at  him.  Verdi  took  this  to  be  a  figure  of  himself.  He  imagined 
his  beautiful  arias  to  be  fiddler's  tunes  in  comparison  with  the 
profound  philosophic  compositions  of  Richard  Wagner.  Verdi 
never  once  admitted  this  but  he  feared  it  constantly,  with  every 
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faculty  of  his  artistic  soul.  He  was  proud,  far  too  proud  to  con- 
fide in  anyone.  Outwardly  he  feigned  indifference,  but  within, 
his  genius  burned  fiercely.  Ambition  struggled  for  release  but 
could  not  escape  because  he  would  not  allow  it  to  do  so. 

Verdi  shuddered  at  the  ridicule  he  feared  would  be  hurled  at 
him  were  he  to  put  any  more  of  his  "brainless  melodies"  before 
the  public.  He  feared  this  more  than  anything  else.  Conse- 
quently, it  was  by  sheer  force  that  he  stifled  his  creative  power. 
His  genius  smouldered  for  many  years.  He  grew  haggard  under 
the  pressure  of  it — so  much  so,  that  those  melodies  which  were 
surging  about  in  his  mind  had  to  find  release.  Verdi  was  driven, 
finally,  to  write  them  down  on  paper — they  were  the  score  for 
"King  Lear" — but  the  maestro,  in  this  same  frenzy,  destroyed 
the  work  with  his  own  hands.  At  this  moment  Verdi  remem- 
bered the  locked  cabinet,  Wagner's  works.  He  was  suffering 
now — almost  more  than  his  strength  could  bear.  He  could  not 
endure  it  further.  Why  not,  therefore,  solve  the  mystery  that 
was  Richard  Wagner's  and  set  his  old  heart  at  peace? 

What  was  Verdi's  astonishment  to  find  that  Wagner's  music 
held  nothing  new  or  strange — nothing  that  had  not  already  been 
used  by  him  and  by  all  the  great  musicians  who  had  gone  before 
him.  There  were  the  very  same  notes,  the  triads  and  triplets 
that  he,  Verdi,  was  so  familiar  with.  The  old  man  was  trem- 
bling. His  heart  welled  with  many  conflicting  emotions.  The 
strongest  of  all  was  the  one  which  prompted  him  to  go  directly 
to  the  house  of  Richard  Wagner,  to  clasp  the  young  man  to  his 
heart!  But  death  had  taken  its  toll,  most  suddenly — this  time, 
a  youthful  genius.  Richard  Wagner  had  died  only  a  few  hours 
before. 

Even  though  Verdi  arrived  too  late  to  make  amends,  he  had 
learned  a  great  truth.  Melody,  he  found,  was  as  natural  to  the 
Italian  heart  as  was  the  sun  to  their  soil,  and  every  bit  as  neces- 
sary. It  was  the  expression  of  their  souls  and,  in  this,  Verdi 
understood  that  Wagner  could  never  have  supplanted  him.  Fur- 
thermore, he  had  rendered  himself  immortal  long  before  with 
"Rigoletto"  and  others  of  his  enchanting  operas. 
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Besides  this,  Giuseppe  Verdi  learned  an  even  greater  truth, 
the  ignorance  of  which  had  caused  him  so  many  years  of  an- 
guish. Progress  is  marked  by  change;  old  systems  must  give 
way  to  new.  Wagner  was  not  the  creator  of  a  new  Art  but 
merely  of  a  new  method.  He  was,  after  all,  only  a  fellow  musi- 
cian to  Verdi,  and  not  the  monster  arch-enemy  whom  the  old 
Master  had  fought  and  hated  for  sixteen  years.  They  were  both 
artists;  both  spoke  the  "language  of  the  soul," — and  the  heart  of 
Italy  was  big  enough  to  receive  both. 

Eileen  McLoughlin,  '27. 
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Shimmering  folds  of  lovely  silk, 
Rows  and  rows  of  dainty  lace, 
Bodice  tight,  skirt  hoop-covered, 
Golden  curls  round  shining  face. 

Uniform  of  darkest  blue 
Trimmed  with  buttons  made  of  gold; 
Face  that  should  be  fresh  and  youthful 
But  with  fear  of  war  grown  old. 

Oh  that  war  might  never  shatter 
Dreams  that  these  two  must  have  known; 
That  their  faces  might  stay  hopeful 
When  the  next  four  years  have  flown, 

Margaret  O'Reilly,  '27. 


PHANTASY 

NEVER  realized  before  how  fascinating  clouds 
could  be.  In  this  bustling  city  of  buildings  and  smoke 
we  are  not  prone  to  gaze  up  at  the  sky  unless,  perhaps, 
when  there  is  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  or  a  full  moon  shed- 
ding splendor,  or  even  a  picnic  in  the  morning.  But 
the  other  day,  stretched  out  comfortably  in  a  half  sitting,  half 
reclining  position,  I  could  see  just  a  small  patch  of  sky  in  be- 
tween the  trees.  The  evershifting,  fleecy  clouds  up  against  the 
vivid  blue  attracted  my  attention.  No  pressing  task  beckoned 
menacingly  just  then,  no  staying  hand  bade  "Absent  thee  from 
felicity  awhile,"  and  so  I  gave  myself  up  to  watching  the  fanci- 
ful shapes  the  clouds  assumed. 

The  general  impression  was  of  something  lofty,  yet  plastic, 
gossamer,  and  fairylike,  and  above  all,  fleeting.  Yes,  there  was 
a  subtle  suggestion  of  a  constant  effusion  of  wonders  as  from 
an  unseen  magic  vase. 

The  first  object  discernible  from  this  aerial  whiteness  was  a 
fierce  head.  Gradually,  a  horny  crown  set  itself  on  the  heavy 
locks  and  now  a  club  was  added  for  a  sceptre.  The  cruel,  writh- 
ing features,  the  single  ugly  eye,  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
no  other  than  the  Cyclops  had  suddenly  moved  his  cave  to  the 
sky.  But  soon  this  had  evaporated.  In  its  place  little  cherubs 
appeared,  straying  wantonly  from  their  nest  in  the  heavens. 
Here  was  one  pouring  out  his  soul  in  song.  There  one  was 
laughing  impishly.  Others  were  playing  on  miniature  harps,  as 
is  becoming.  This  faded  as  it  had  come.  A  dreaming  meadow 
now  lazily  revealed  itself.  A  rustic  bridge  spanned  a  narrow 
stream  and  here  and  there  a  shepherd  leisurely  tended  the  motley 
flock. 

This  picture  did  not  give  way  to  another  immediately,  but  it 
seemed  as  if  a  painter  had  given  the  order,  "wash  in,"  for  the 
clouds  converged  into  a  big,  snowy  mountain  which  bore  a  marked 
resemblance  to  a  great  head  of  cauliflower. 
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Impatiently  I  watched  for  the  next  tableau.  It  consisted  en- 
tirely of  animals,  of  every  variety  and  specie.  What  an  addition 
this  collection  would  be  to  Barnum  &  Bailey.  In  fact,  I  saw  what 
certainly  must  be  some  sort  of  an  antediluvian  being,  one,  who 
could  no  doubt  supply  "the  missing  link."  At  this  point  a  queer 
thing  happened.  There  was  once  more  a  consolidation  of  these 
chimeric  parts.    This  time  like, 

".  .  .  Magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas  in  faerylands  forlorn," 

the  ethereal  curtain  rolled  aside  to  show  a  rude  galleon  with  filled 
sails  and  banners  flying,  nosing  its  prow  in  the  deep  and  gradually 
moving  out  of  sight. 

How  I  wished  I  had  the  power  to  bid  these  clouds  wait  now 
that  I  might  explore  further  their  hidden  mysteries.  Yet  even 
more  eagerly  I  wished  I  might  move  away  with  them  to  the  empy- 
rean region  beyond.  But  clouds  must  change  and  pass  away. 
Perhaps  they  go  to  the  Wishing-Land  and  are  only  waiting  until 
we  leave  humdrum  things  behind  us  and  dream  once  more.  For 
dreams  are  bits  of  magic  that  bring  back  everything — even 
clouds. 

Anne  Schrage,  '27. 


O.  HENRY,  COMMOMER, 
PHILOSOPHER 

AMLET  told  his  players  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature. 
One  who  reads  the  stories  of  O.  Henry  gets  many  inti- 
mate and  interesting  and  instructive  views  of  cosmo- 
politan life.  In  the  abundance  of  short  stories,  the  two 
sketches  following  w'ill  be  familiar  to  readers  and  typ- 
ical of  O.  Henry.  To  any  non-reader,  they  may  prove  appe- 
tizing. 

The  first,  "The  Trimmed  Lamp,"  is  one  of  nature's  ironies. 
Lou,  content  with  her  humble  station  and  happy  in  the  constant 
friendship  of  one  Dan  Owens,  gradually  develops  such  an  in- 
tense love  of  fine  clothes  that  she  marries  a  man  wealthy  enough 
to  satisfy  her  desires.  On  the  other  hand,  Nancy,  the  ambitious 
dreamer,  the  critical  idealist,  in  her  search  for  a  perfect  million- 
aire "catch,"  becomes  conscious  of  the  value  of  a  good  heart  no 
matter  how  poor  its  covering.  She,  in  turn,  marries,  but  her 
"catch"  is  Dan. 

The  second,  "The  Assessor  of  Success,"  is  a  companion  piece. 
Morley,  obtaining  money  when  the  occasion  demands  and  in 
what  manner  he  may,  is  an  apparently  happy  individual  who 
gets  his  share  of  hfe's  pleasures  with  little  striving.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  narrative,  he  realizes  that  he  has  been  chasing  a 
rainbow  and  there  are  some  things  more  desirable  than  the  tinsel 
joys  of  life,  things  like  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the  inno- 
cent, and  the  peace  resulting  from  self-respect.  And  as  he  leans 
"his  suddenly  burning  face  against  the  cool  iron  of  a  lamp-post," 
he  says  dully : 

"God !  I  wish  I  could  die." 

In  these  two  stories  we  perceive  the  characteristic,  strange 
denouement  which  becomes  familiar  after  a  while  to  the  readers 
of  O.  Henry,  but  which  never  seems  to  lose  the  charm  of  novelty. 

With  "the  four  million"  as  material  and  "the  voice  of  the 
city"  as  inspiration,  Sydney  Porter  produced  an  apparently  end- 
less stream  of  startling  short  stories  of  a  new  type.     A  shrewd 
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observer,  a  keen  analyst  and  a  faithful  realist  was  O.  Henry, 
otherwise  known  as  Sydney  Porter,  ex-convict.  With  an  in- 
herent genius,  the  popular  author  could  reproduce  the  romance 
and  the  beauty,  or  the  squalor  and  sordidness  of  the  city  streets. 
He  could  depict  with  vivid  reality  the  joy,  the  grief,  the  success, 
or  the  failure,  the  disappointment  and  heartbreak,  of  its  inmates. 
He  knew  those  men  and  women,  idealists  striving  for  the  high, 
the  noble,  and  the  good;  or  those  content  with  the  prosaic  and 
mediocre ;  or,  again,  those  who  are  shallow,  mercenary,  indolent, 
scheming  or  debased.  He  saw  through  the  outer  covering  to  the 
heart  that  lay  beneath  and  exposed  the  falsity  of  the  hypocrite 
and  the  nobility  beneath  an  humble  exterior.  He  showed  the 
weaknesses  of  the  virtuous  and  glimpsed  the  occasional  spots  of 
good,  however  faint,  in  the  less  desirable. 

Many  things  may  be  said  for  and  against  the  style  of  O. 
Henry's  writings,  about  the  surprisingly  reasonable  conclusions, 
or  the  almost  excessive  use  of  the  language  of  the  streets,  but 
the  thing  most  worthy  of  a  reader's  attention  is  the  fact  that 
Porter  is  a  philosopher,  and  a  painter  who  reproduces  the  pathos 
and  humor  of  life  with  remarkable  truth  and  exactness. 

Mary  Loftus,  '29. 


ON   EYES 

Oh,  eyes,  that  laugh  with  joy  of  hfe, 

And  shine  with  pride  of  youth, 
I  wonder,  when  long  years  have  passed, 

Will  you  be  weary,  too, 
Of  all  the  cares  and  pain  of  strife? 

Or  will  you,  when  the  hour  is  come. 

And  the  tide  is  ebbing  fast. 
Still  glow  with  fire  of  light  and  love, 

On  returning  Home  at  last? 

OMEONE  has  said  that  eyes  are  the  windows  of  the 
soul.  If  that  is  true  then  eyes  are  also  mirrors  of  mys- 
tery; for  every  pair  of  eyes  reflects  the  same  mystery  in 
all  its  different  aspects. 

Everywhere  you  go  there  are  eyes — in  trains,  on 
streets,  among  crowds,  in  your  home,  in  your  church.  Every- 
where and  always  there  are  eyes;  eyes  of  every  kind  and  de- 
scription. Some  frank,  some  furtive,  some  serious,  some  twin- 
kling. There  are  eyes  dancing  with  delight  or  brooding  with 
trouble  and  care.  There  are  eyes  that  question  and  eyes  that  are 
ahght  with  joy  and  happiness.  Perhaps  you  have  had  the  odd 
sensation  that  the  eyes  of  a  wax  model  in  the  shop  window  are 
still  staring  at  you  long  after  you  have  passed.  Perhaps  you 
have  visited  an  art  gallery  and  have  been  looking  at  a  portrait  of 
a  famous  lady.  Suddenly  you  feel  uneasy  and  restless  only  to 
find  yourself  gazing  with  unblinking  intensity  at  the  eyes  of  the 
picture.  It  seems  as  if  the  eyes  had  become  alive  and  were  try- 
ing to  say  something  to  you.  Perhaps  you  have  even  glanced 
into  a  mirror,  and  staring  back  you  have  found — a  stranger. 
You  lean  closer.  Is  this  you,  this  cold,  serious  person?  Are 
those  your  eyes — those  mocking,  taunting  orbs  of  color?  Surely 
it  must  be  someone  else  behind  them.    Yours  never  had  that  ex- 
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pression,  that  baffling,  elusive  something  that  is  not  you  and  yet 
is  you.  "Nonsense!"  you  exclaim,  and  grin  at  your  foolish 
questioning.  Those  other  eyes,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mirror, 
melt  and  smile  back. 

You  forget  these  disquieting  thoughts  until  one  day,  con- 
fronted with  fathomless  wells  of  color,  they  rise  with  clamoring 
insistence.  What  was  it  that  made  those  eyes  so,  so — elusive — 
you  grope  for  a  word.  Raising  your  head  you  catch  sight  of  a 
mother  gazing  in  all  love  and  tenderness  at  her  child.  Her  eyes 
are  shining  with  the  devotion  of  motherhood.  Why  do  they 
shine?  It  isn't  the  eyes  themselves.  It  is  some  force,  some 
power  within  them.  What  is  that  something  that  causes  the 
glow?  It  is  love,  you  say?  But  love  is  something  abstract.  In 
questioning  and  doubt,  you  ask  yourself  if  it  can  be  possible  that 
this  is  a  physical  manifestation  of  a  force  that  is  part  of  your 
soul.     Is  this  an  outward  sign  of  the  soul  itself? 

Baffled,  you  seek  an  answer,  but  always  the  mystery  of  eyes 
remains  unsolved, 

Marie  Brennan,  '29. 


THE  ROMANCERS 


^OOD  MORNING,  Miss  Belmont." 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Parkes." 

For  almost  a  year  now,  these  two  young  people  had 
greeted  each  other  thus,  as  they  met  in  the  dingy  hall 
of  the  tenement,  on  their  way  to  work.     And  for  al- 


most a  year,  too,  these  same  young  people  had  entertained  very 
similar  thoughts  about  each  other. 

"How  ordinary !"  thought  Eleanor. 

"How  commonplace!"  thought  Jack. 

Both  had  a  terrific  struggle  to  make  ends  meet.  Being  very 
romantic  in  nature,  the  scrimping  seemed  much  harder.  Loath- 
ing the  commonplace,  as  they  did,  blinded  them  to  any  beauty 
that  might  be  found  in  their  own  sphere. 

There  came  a  day,  however,  when  they  were  cast  further  into 
the  depths  than  ever.  That  morning  Eleanor  met  Jack  very 
much  later  than  usual.  Each  had  a  copy  of  the  Morning  Times 
neatly  turned  to  the  "Want  Ad"  column.  They  were  so  en- 
grossed in  scanning  the  columns  that  they  merely  nodded  in- 
stead of  the  customary  salute. 

"Extras  wanted  for  a  mob  scene.  Male  and  Female.  Cos- 
tumes Furnished.  Report  at  once  to  the  Paramount  Studio," 
seemed  to  leap  out  of  the  paper  to  Eleanor's  eager  eye. 

"Just  what  I  want,"  she  sighed. 

A  half  an  hour  later,  she  had  been  taken  on  to  begin  work  at 
once — with  a  salary  of  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  day ! 
Eleanor's  joy  knew  no  bounds,  for  not  only  did  this  mean  rent, 
food,  and  perhaps  new  clothes,  but  also  the  donning  of  a  mag- 
nificent court  costume.  The  setting  of  the  picture  was  a  gala 
court  scene  of  the  period  of  Louis  XIV.  To  this  poor,  romance- 
starved  child  it  meant  freedom  for  a  time,  at  least,  from  the 
prosaic  life  she  was  leading. 

"How  much  more  beautiful  would  my  life  be  among  such 
surroundings,"  thought  Eleanor,  as  she  gazed  around  on  the 
festive  scene. 

The  place  seemed  enchanted — the  hundreds  or  so  extra  peo- 
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pie,  a  dream.  Everything  was  in  confusion  now,  but  in  a  mo- 
ment, from  this  chaos,  would  emerge  a  scene  to  delight  the  hearts 
of  thousands. 

"Your  handkerchief,  Miss." 

"How  careless  of  me!     Thank  you  so  much." 

A  tall  young  man  dressed  as  a  handsome  gallant  had  restored 
her  belonging.  Not  only  was  he  handsome,  but  his  voice  had  a 
deep,  very  rich  quality,  intensely  pleasing. 

"What  an  exceptionally  attractive  young  girl,"  thought  the 
strange  youth. 

"What  a  charming  man,"  thought  Eleanor. 

It  was  now  time  to  line  into  formation  for  the  dance.  Quite 
naturally  they  took  their  places  as  partners.  The  two  floated  off 
with  their  thoughts  in  the  clouds.  This,  at  last,  was  the  life 
Eleanor  had  so  long  dreamed  of. 

Every  day  for  three  weeks  these  two  met,  and  there  grad- 
ually grew  up  between  them  a  very  deep  bond — not  of  friendship 
only.  Presently,  however,  their  day  dream  was  at  an  end.  The 
picture  was  finished,  so  of  course,  there  existed  no  further  need 
of  their  services. 

The  last  day  was  dreadful  for  both  of  them.  It  had  been 
such  a  lovely  dream, 

"I  can't  let  you  go  out  of  my  life  like  this,  Eleanor."  (To 
further  the  atmosphere  of  enchantment,  neither  had  revealed 
his  last  name.)  "Won't  you  meet  me  this  evening  when  the 
scene  is  completed?" 

"I  shall  be  delighted  to,"  said  Eleanor. 

"In  front  of  the  florist's  shop  as  soon  as  you  are  dressed" — 

Eleanor  dressed  in  a  frenzy  of  eagerness.  At  last  her  hum- 
drum existence  was  ended!  Finishing  with  a  last  pat  on  her 
hair,  she  rushed  out  to  keep  the  sacred  appointment. 

Jack  Parkes,  too,  was  eagerly  donning  his  street  clothes  in 
the  extras'  dressing  room  on  the  other  side  of  the  set.  He,  too, 
had  good  reason  to  hurry,  for  to-night  he  was  to  meet  the  de- 
lightful young  lady  whose  company  he  had  shared  now  for  three 
heavenly  weeks. 
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Jack  reached  the  florist  shop  first.  He  was  hke  a  Httle  boy 
going  to  his  first  party.  The  minutes  shpped  by  and  then  around 
the  corner  came — 

"What  on  earth  can  that  plain  girl  who  lives  downstairs  be 
doing  here?  Why  should  she  appear  now  to  remind  me  of  the 
grim  reality  of  life?" 

"Good  evening,  Miss  Belmont." 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Parkes." 

Exactly  one-half  hour  elapsed,  during  which  time  Eleanor 
stood  on  one  side  of  the  little  shop  and  Jack  on  the  other.  Then 
Eleanor  gave  up,  and  with  downcast  head  started  wearily  home- 
ward. Jack,  too,  became  discouraged  and  very  shortly  after- 
ward wended  his  way  back  to  the  tenement. 

Neither  ever  knew  how  near  they  had  been  to  happiness,  and 
for  many  years  to  come  were  to  greet  each  other  with  the  same 
old 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Parkes." 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Belmont." 

How  grotesque  is  hfe! 

Dorothy  Thompson,  '28. 

NOVEMBER  THOUGHT 

Au  REVOiR !  gay  autumn  night, 

Of  starlight  soft 

And  moonbeam  oft; 
Au  revoir!  harvest  delight, 

Of  bending  trees 

And  fragrant  breeze; 
Au  revoir.     For  wintry  sight 

Of  starlight  spare 

And  moonbeam  rare 
Is  come  to  wing  your  flight. 

Alice  C.  Gallagher,  '27. 
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EDITORIALS 

A  WELCOME 

Y  this  time,  novelty  has  vanished  from  the  college  days 
of  most  of  the  Freshmen.  The  thin  veneer  of  the  un- 
known and  the  unexpected  has  worn  off  and  the  steady 
grind  of  college  work  has  shown  through.  Hazing  is 
over;  the  U.  A.  reception  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Now, 
the  newcomers  are  regular  members  of  all  societies  and  clubs. 
No  longer  are  they  aliens  in  a  strange  land,  but  part  and  parcel 
of  the  College.  They  l^elong  to  her  and  are  cordially  received 
by  her.    The  rest  of  the  students  are  only  too  glad  to  know  them 
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and  to  make  them  feel  at  home.  Surely,  the  Halloween  Dance 
proved  this  conclusively.  The  Freshmen  are  welcome  many 
times  over. 

Loria,  too,  wishes  to  join  its  voice  to  the  general  chorus  of 
welcome.  We  are  only  too  glad  to  have  you  with  us,  and  we 
wish  you  every  possible  success.  Indeed,  if  the  truth  were  told, 
you  would  find  that  we  envy  you.  You  are  at  the  threshold  of 
your  college  life.  Your  future  is  in  your  own  hands.  We  old- 
sters, whose  college  years  are  nearly  over,  regard  you  with  some- 
what quizzical  expectancy.  What  will  you  do  with  your  oppor- 
tunities? We  have  often  wondered  about  this.  But,  we  feel 
sure,  even  from  our  necessarily  short  acquaintance  with  you,  that 
whatever  you  do  will  be  done  well.  And  now,  success  and  God- 
speed ! 

AN  ACHIEVEMENT 

Despite  the  assertions  of  the  pessimistic,  an  amazing  new 
spirit  has  crept  into  the  ranks  of  our  students  within  a  short 
space  of  time.  It  is  refreshing  to  note  amid  the  general  con- 
demnation of  the  modern  collegian,  a  most  effective  retort  for 
all  rebukes.  For,  while  all  the  talk  about  the  mark-grabbing 
tendencies  of  students  has  been  tossed  about,  a  little  group  here 
in  College  has  been  quietly  at  work  at  an  able  refutation. 

The  Philosophy  Club,  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of 
the  faculty,  has  astonished  many  of  the  students  themselves.  It 
seems  almost  inconceivable  that  a  group  of  girls  should  be  in- 
terested in  delving  more  or  less  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  psy- 
chology and  other  branches  of  philosophy,  simply  for  the  pleas- 
ure derived  from  the  study  of  those  subjects  and  not  from  any 
ulterior  motive  of  getting  marks,  being  exempt,  or  what-not. 
The  most  amazing  thing  of  all,  however,  to  anyone  who  has  at- 
tended any  of  the  meetings  of  this  study  club,  is  not  the  work 
done  by  the  members  but  the  interest  manifested  by  them.  Girls 
who  are  more  or  less  passive  in  class  have  shown  an  unusual 
keenness  and  alertness  in  attacking  the  problem  under  discus- 
sion.   An  anxiety  to  take  part  in  these  talks  and  a  desire  to  con- 
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tribute  some  bit  of  information  have  been  characteristic  of  every 
member  of  the  Club.  Interest,  activity  and  work — this  trio  seems 
to  dominate  every  meeting  to  very  good  effect.  With  a  spirit 
hke  this,  the  result  cannot  help  being  successful. 

TO  THE  ALUMNAE 

LoRiA  extends  its  subscription  correspondence  to  the  Almnnse 
of  St.  Joseph's  College.  The  purpose  of  this,  though  primarily 
for  much-needed  and  gratefully  welcome  support,  is  genuine 
enough;  a  purpose  which  the  Board  now  takes  the  opportunity 
to  state. 

Our  magazine,  it  is  true,  is  essentially  a  medium  for  the  ex- 
pression of  ideas  of  the  college  undergraduate  body.  It  is  con- 
cerned with  matters  in  and  about  the  College.  It  is  compiled, 
edited  and  published  by  a  staff  selected  from  the  student  body. 
The  members  of  this  staff  ser\-e,  at  the  longest,  for  a  period  of 
three  and  one-half  years — not  quite  the  span  of  their  active  mem- 
bership in  the  College.  They  pass  into  college  history  leaving 
duty  and  devotion  behind  them.  Their  time  of  service  is  done. 
They  are  seen  no  more.  The  College  must  forget  them.  It  will 
forget  them  for  they  belong  only  to  the  ranks  of  the  past.  But 
is  this  truly  all  that  is  left  them? 

The  College  does  not  think  so.  It  believes  the  Alumnje  to 
be  a  very  active  and  living  "present."  The  history  of  their  ac- 
complishments is  too  incomplete,  and  the  memory  of  their  days 
at  college  too  recent  a  thing  to  be  laid  aside.  The  student  body 
is  still  eager  for  it.  It  makes  a  direct  appeal,  therefore,  that 
there  be  a  stronger  bond  between  the  members  of  the  College 
and  its  Alumnce.  College  Day  will  do  much  towards  accom- 
plishing this,  but  LoRiA  wants  to  help,  too. 

We  ask,  then,  that  those  of  the  Alumnae  who  either  make 
news  or  hear  of  it  communicate  directly  with  us;  or,  if  any  have 
a  special  message  to  send  to  their  Alma  Mater,  we  should  wel- 
come such  a  letter  to  the  Columns  of  Alumnae  Notes. 
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HIS  department  is  intended  as  an  outlet  for  the  expres- 
sion of  opinions  among  the  members  of  the  College.  If 
you  have  anything  to  say  that  is  humorous,  entertaining, 
or  of  general  interest,  let  the  rest  of  the  College  have 
the  benefit  of  your  sentiments  by  submitting  them  to 
the  Editor.  She  will  be  glad  to  be  the  medium  of  intercourse 
between  you  and  your  fellow  students.  There  are  no  restric- 
tions as  to  class — Seniors,  Juniors,  Sophomores,  and  Freshmen, 
you  are  all  invited  to  contribute  to  "As  We  Like  It." 

RECIPE  FOR  A  SUCCESSFUL  COLLEGE  CAREER 

Choose  a  good  college  (St.  Joseph's  brand  preferable  to  all 
others).  Put  in  several  tons  of  well  assorted  girls  and  about  two 
dozen  faculty  members.  Mix  well  and  add  plenty  of  spices,  such 
as  athletics,  dramatics,  and  other  student  activities.  Shake  up 
from  time  to  time  to  avoid  separation  of  the  ingredients.  Sweeten 
with  co-operation  and  spread  with  a  thick  layer  of  good  cheer. 
Bake  in  an  oven  of  loyalty.  Remove  after  four  years  and  you 
have  enough  of  this  tasty  morsel  to  last  you  a  lifetime. 

Mary  Keller,  '28. 

FOLLOW  THE  LEADER 

The  assumption  "that  the  old  order  changeth,"  may  ofifer 
consolation  to  those  who  place  new-born  faith  in  every  incipient 
movement  or  enterprise,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  students 
of  history  possess  the  same  credulity.  Whatever  the  conviction 
of  the  evolutionist,  life  seems  to  run  the  same  course  and  the 
same  problems  present  themselves  in  each  succeeding  generation. 
That  which  is  apparently  new,  is  oftentimes  the  old  regarnished 
and  embellished. 
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The  fact  remains  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  essential 
nature  of  the  pubHc  of  to-day,  barring  none  of  its  sophistication 
and  cosmopoHtanism.  In  his  day,  Carlyle  characterized  a  cer- 
tain majority  of  the  pubhc  in  his  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship. 
That  same  class  is  by  no  means  extinct,  as  proved  by  the  lead- 
ing newspapers,  periodicals,  and  all-engaging  advertisements. 

"Gertrude  Ederle  swims  the  English  Channel,"  so  say  the 
news  head  lines.  Immediately  the  fashion  is  set  to  swim  the 
channel.  Of  course,  no  one  objects  to  another's  taking  a  pleasant 
swim.  The  objection  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  world  is  filled 
with  budding  Ederles,  who  perhaps  would  be  far  more  success- 
ful Suzanne  Lenglens.  However,  if  the  harm  merely  rested  in 
a  few  hours'  combat  with  the  waves,  opinions  might  well  be 
waived.  But  immediately  Gertrude  Ederle  becomes  the  reincar- 
nation of  Goodyear,  and  the  public  accepts  her  as  an  authority 
on  bathing  caps.  In  this  way  advertising  concerns  make  for- 
tunes and  overstocked  markets  dispose  of  materials  under  popu- 
larly bandied  names. 

It  is,  of  course,  only  just  that  a  national  hero  receive  the 
amount  of  acclaim  due  him.  But  that  glory  should  be  accorded 
him  for  the  deed  by  which  he  has  proved  his  fame,  not  for  a 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  beneficial  properties  of  soap  or  per- 
fume. 

That  same  "Follow  the  Leader  or  Crowd"  propensity  is  evi- 
denced in  nine  out  of  every  ten  instances.  A  foreign  queen  sets 
sail  for  the  United  States.  In  advance  we  are  informed  of  the 
exorbitant  prices  to  be  charged  in  the  Sesquicentennial  Stadium 
for  the  privilege  of  viewing  her.  And  the  age-old  story  of  keep- 
ing up  with  the  Joneses  and  going  the  Browns  one  better,  is  the 
reason  why  the  Smiths  journey  to  Philadelphia  and  spend  their 
money  to  see  a  monarch  who  has  become  the  personage  of  the 
moment. 

True  it  is  that  we  need  leaders,  but  we  also  need  a  certain 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  followers.  "The  Follow  the 
Leader"  instinct  may  yield  munificent  proceeds  to  big  business, 
but  it  yields  very  little  value  to  anyone  else.     If  everyone  would 
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realize  that  it  is  his  duty  to  follow  principles  and  inspiring  exam- 
ple rather  than  to  blindly  follow  what  has  caught  the  fancy  of 
an  unthinking  crowd,  he  would  in  a  short  while  be  astonished  at 
his  own  progress.  The  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  both  society 
and  himself  would  be  manifold.  Emma  R.  Bergen,  '27. 

THE  SOPHOMORE  SPEAKS 

The  kindness  of  the  Sophomore  is  unbounded.  With  pa- 
tience and  tenderness  that  know  no  limits,  does  she  endeavor  to 
correct  the  erring  ways  and  unseemly  demeanor  of  the  lowly 
Frosh,  to  guide  her  rebellious  footsteps  upon  the  path  of  knowl- 
edge, to  instruct  her  in  her  ignorance,  gently  but  firmly  to  incul- 
cate principles  of  fitting  behavior  into  her  embryonic  intelligence 
and  to  mold  her  character  to  the  proper  lines  for  one  attaining 
the  dignity  of  a  member  of  our  institution  of  learning. 

Freshmen  do  not  appreciate  the  benevolence  of  the  Sopho- 
more in  taking  upon  her  shoulders  the  responsibility  of  educat- 
ing the  incoming  class.  In  fact,  true  appreciation  of  this  nobil- 
ity of  purpose  is  limited  to  the  Sophomore  herself.  Strangely 
enough,  the  Freshman  often  obstinately  refuses  to  understand 
that  ministrations  made  in  her  behalf  by  the  Sophomore  are 
solely  for  her  own  benefit.  This  obstinacy  the  Sophomore  char- 
itably forgives  as  one  of  the  singular  twists  in  human  nature. 

Simplicity  strikes  an  important  note  for  smartness  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  college  girl.  (If  in  doubt,  consult  the  fashion  pa- 
pers.) With  this  always  in  view,  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Sopho- 
more to  design  a  suitable  outfit  for  the  humble  lower  classman 
which  would  surpass  the  creations  of  Patou  and  Jenny.  Even 
the  unjustly  prejudiced  will  admit  this  end  was  not  only  attained 
but  even  surpassed. 

The  Freshman  frock  was  made  from  a  serviceable  material, 
obtainable  at  any  grocer's  with  ready  sewed  seams.  The  neck 
and  sleeveline  were  in  the  severe  "slit"  model  and  a  very  new 
silhouette  was  insured  by  the  absence  of  fit.  The  Paris  approved 
uneven  hemline  was  improved  upon  by  the  addition  of  an  even 
newer  feature — no  hem. 
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Two  designs  of  chapeaux  were  proffered,  both  of  woven 
straw,  successor  to  last  season's  popular  crocheted  straw.  For 
the  essentially  feminine  type,  the  broad-brimmed  picture  hat  was 
preferable,  suggestive  in  its  outline  of  the  idyllic,  summer  sun 
and  fields  of  new  mown  hay.  For  the  less  conservative  jeune 
fille  a  piquant  jockey  cloche  with  becoming  small  brim  was 
chosen.  Both  hats  boasted  the  slit  crown  through  which  the 
damself  could  drape  her  hair,  whether  it  be  masculinely  short 
or  coiffed  in  four  attractive  braids. 

Gloves  are  an  important  item  in  the  wardrobe  and  what 
could  be  more  gaily  youthful  than  those  developed  in  two  colors, 
green  and  gold,  and  incidentally  the  colors  of  the  Sophomore 
class  ? 

Truly  striking  was  the  footwear  selected  for  the  Freshman, 
a  sport  model  with  rubber  sole  and  cloth  top  fastening  most 
charmingly  with  buckles.  To  heighten  the  effect,  on  one  leg 
the  buckles  were  allowed  to  remain  open,  jingling  pleasantly. 

Behold  the  Freshman !     What  could  be  more  chic  ? 

A  special  curriculum  was  outlined  to  instruct  the  Frosh  in 
knowledge  which  cannot  be  gleaned  in  the  classroom  but  with- 
out which  no  education  is  complete.  Etiquette  and  respect  for 
elders  were  strongly  stressed.  The  graceful  descent  to  the  floor 
on  crossed  legs  and  triple  salaam  upon  the  knees  would  be  any- 
where the  mark  of  a  well  bred  Freshman.  This  also  served  as 
a  corrective  exercise  to  prevent  stiffening  of  the  muscles  from 
overstudy.  In  regard  to  corrective  exercises,  the  Sophomore 
was  particularly  solicitous  in  behalf  of  the  Freshman.  Many 
improvements  were  made  on  the  now  popular  Danish  gymnastics. 
Rolling,  which  is  recommended  by  all  physicians,  was  practiced 
extensively.  Lessons  were  given  in  the  auditorium  in  public 
speaking,  music  of  every  description,  interpretive  dancing,  and 
other  cultural  accomplishments.  A  favored  few  received  indi- 
vidual instruction  in  the  art  of  entertaining,  in  their  own  sanc- 
tum. 

The  Sophomore,  ever  anxious  to  place  the  credit  due  herself 
upon  the  shoulders  of  others,  modestly  declares  that  much  of  the 
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success  of  the  education  of  the  Freshman  was  due  to  the  aptness 
and  eagerness,  agiHty  might  be  added,  of  the  pupils  themselves 
to  learn.  The  effect  was  certainly  astounding  and  surely  no 
one  can  say  that  the  Freshman  class,  market  basket  on  arm, 
conducting  itself  with  utmost  propriety,  showing  extreme  rever- 
ence for  upper  classmen  and  usually  seen  upon  its  collective 
knees,  was  not  a  credit  to  Alma  Mater. 

The  dignified  Sophomore  here  unbends,  doffs  her  cap  and 
gown  and,  bowing  in  admiration,  says  heartily — "Here's  to  you 
lowly  Frosh!"  Marjorie  M.  Murphy,  '29. 

A  WORD  FROM  THE  FRESHMEN 

The  time  honored  discoverer  of  America  would  surely  have 
turned  somersaults  in  his  grave  last  Columbus  Day  had  he 
learned  how  so  many  desperate  little  Freshmen  looked  forward 
to  being  hazed  by  the  Sophomores.  For  the  hazing  of  the  class 
of  '30  was  something  anticipated  with  misgiving,  overshadowed 
with  a  semblance  of  dread,  and  approached  with  courage  and 
fortitude. 

October  twelfth  saw  the  Sophomore  Decree  promulgated,  and 
eight  o'clock  the  following  morning  found  the  auditorium  filled 
with  presumptuous  individuals  trembling  in  their  white  cotton 
stockings.  Having  offended  the  sense  of  propriety  and  dignity 
of  their  august  superiors,  and  having  treated  with  levity  the 
solemnity  of  the  institution,  the  Freshmen  appeared  in  "sack- 
cloth and  ashes."  The  idea  that  they  had  been  lordly  Seniors 
at  high  school  was  still  uppermost  in  their  minds,  however,  so 
they  indulged  almost  immediately  in  ambitious  repartee.  But 
the  Sophomores  proved  unappreciative,  and  if  they  were  in- 
sistent in  offering  advice,  they  were  still  more  so  in  seeing  that 
it  was  carried  out.  In  cap  and  gown,  they  fairly  suffused  with 
dignity  and  a   "touch-me-not,  keep-your-distance"   air. 

Thereafter,  the  first  moment  a  Sophomore  loomed  upon  the 
horizon,  all  the  unfortunate  Freshmen  within  near  range  squatted 
on  a  cushionless  floor,  and  fanned  the  air  vigorously  in  a  triple 
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salaam  to  the  upper  classman.  (It  has  been  rumored  about  that 
over  a  hundred  knees  now  bear  callous  bumps  where  formerly 
were  dimples,  and  some  still  fear  their  arms  will  fall  off  at  any 
moment  from  those  constant  downward  swoops.)  Time  only 
will  reveal  the  damage  incurred  through  the  ancient  salute  the 
Freshies  were  forced  to  practice. 

Classes,  during  these  days,  assumed  a  popularity  never  be- 
fore known  or  felt  among  the  student  body.  It  was  there,  and 
there  only  that  the  culprit  found  an  opportunity  to  breathe  deeply 
without  being  interrupted  in  the  middle  to  salaam. 

It  was  unfortunate  if  at  some  second  of  this  trying  time  any 
Freshman  yielded  to  her  sense  of  humor,  for  invariably  she  would 
be  next  on  the  program.  Those  who  escaped  the  more  horrible 
fates  concocted  by  the  Sophomores  often  astonished  even  them- 
selves by  an  exhibition  of  aesthetic  dancing  that  would  have  put 
the  ancient  Greeks  to  shame.  The  moon  itself  might  have 
laughed  in  sympathy  could  it  have  seen  its  interpretation.  But 
the  Freshies  could  not  smile;  it  was  a  right  they  had  not  yet 
earned. 

The  climax  of  the  hazing  came  Friday  afternoon  when  those 
who  survived  were  bundled  into  the  auditorium  to  laugh  at  the 
plight  of  the  chronic  offenders  of  the  previous  days.  Here  Jason 
discovered  the  elusive  golden  fleece,  and  the  lighthouse  keeper's 
daughter  came  into  her  own.  Along  with  her  came  the  rest  of 
the  class  of  '30. 

Later  the  Freshmen  were  entertained  by  the  Sophomores  at 
a  dinner,  and  once  more  resumed  an  expression  of  intelligence 
and  an  honest-to-goodness  pair  of  shoes.  This  does  not  mean 
to  insinuate  that  the  Freshman's  intelligence  is  carried  in  her 
shoes — resumption  of  the  two  was  merely  coincidental. 

It  certainly  was  worth  going  through  the  hazing  to  be  imbued 
with  that  beautiful  college  spirit  manifested  by  the  Sophomores 
at  its  close.  If  ever  the  memory  of  that  hazing  grows  dim,  there 
are  a  few  coined  expressions  which  will  bring  it  back  vividly 
to  every  Freshman  and  every  Sophomore.  We  refer  to  those 
famous  phrases,  "Down  on  your  knees,"  "Lucky  Day,"  "Baby 
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Face,"   "Salaam,"   "Apologize,"   and  last  but  not  least,   "Illus- 
trate." Helen  Bennet,  '30. 

Jeannette  Hannan,  '30. 

OUR  VARSITY 

The  commencement  exercises  of  last  June  saw  pass  from 
the  college  halls  three  of  the  best  athletes  St.  Joseph's  ever 
numbered  among  its  students.  For  those  of  you  who  never 
heard  of  Agnes  IMcShane,  Kay  Kilgallen  and  Mary  Lynch,  and 
their  admirable  athletic  career  at  S.  J.  C,  let  me  suggest  that  you 
inquire  about  them  from  some  upper  classman.  Having  learned 
of  their  indomitable  spirit  and  remarkable  skill,  you  will  know 
what  is  expected  of  anyone  who  is  chosen  to  represent  our  col- 
lege in  athletics. 

Although  we  are  bound  to  feel  the  loss  of  these  members  of 
our  Varsity,  we  are  anything  but  pessimistic  concerning  our 
athletic  future.  The  numbers,  ability,  and  fine  spirit  of  those 
attending  practice  are  to  us  a  favorable  forecast  of  the  coming 
games. 

As  every  student  in  the  college  belongs  to  the  Athletic  As- 
sociation, every  student  should  take  some  part  in  its  activities. 
The  few  who  comprise  the  Varsity  squad  cannot  do  every- 
thing. There  should  be  loyal  co-operation  between  players  and 
non-players  in  making  every  game  a  victory.  A  large  attendance 
at  the  games,  and  an  enthusiastic  cheering  squad  would  prove 
that  we  are  doing  our  part.  It  is  the  least  we  can  do  to  show 
our  appreciation  of  the  team.     Let  us  do  it. 

Eileen  J.  McLoughlin,  '28. 

THE  COLLEGE  RING 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Undergraduate  Association  in  Decem- 
ber of  last  year,  it  was  voted  that  the  college  ring  be  made 
standard.  To  each  class,  however,  was  to  be  left  the  selection 
of  the  stone.  Twenty-seven,  the  first  class  to  have  the  privilege 
of    wearing    the    new    ring,    chose    the    topaz.      Twenty-eight, 
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too,  honored  the  gold  of  Alma  Mater's  colors  by  selecting  the 
same  stone.  And,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Undergraduate  Asso- 
ciation on  Friday,  October  8th,  the  college  approved  of  the 
motion  that  the  topaz  be  made  the  standard  stone  in  the  college 
ring. 

St.  Joseph's  now  has  a  ring  that  is  standard  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  a  ring  of  which  we  may  be  justly  proud.  Not  alone 
for  its  beauty,  but  proud  that  in  its  small  compass  is  contained 
the  symbolization  of  that  for  which  we  should  strive.  As  a  poet 
puts  the  intangible  conceptions  of  his  ideals  into  a  concrete  and 
tangible  poem  we,  the  students  of  St.  Joseph's,  have  placed  the 
emblems  of  our  ideals  and  aspirations  into  our  college  ring.  For 
the  stone  and  the  engraving  were  not  selected  for  the  sole  rea- 
son of  beautifying  the  ring,  they  were  selected  for  that  which 
they  represent. 

The  topaz  is  a  venerable  stone.  For  it  was  one  of  the  twelve 
in  the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish  High  Priest.  Whether  or  not, 
the  significance  was  accorded  it  then  that  we  ascribe  to  it  now, 
is  not  certain,  but,  at  the  present  time,  it  has  come  to  stand  as 
the  emblem  of  fidelity.  And,  what  could  be  a  more  fitting  symbol 
for  our  college  ring?  Fidelity  is  a  broad  term.  It  embraces 
honor,  loyalty,  devotion.  The  spirit  of  fidelity  should  be  fostered 
at  St.  Joseph's,  it  should  be  the  throbbing  impulse  of  each  of 
her  daughters.  It  should  not  be  something  that  we  apply  only 
to  college  life.  Rather,  we  should  carry  it  out  with  us  into  the 
world.  Fidelity  to  Alma  Mater,  to  ideals,  to  God,  is  the  light 
that  the  topaz's  golden  fire  enkindles. 

On  one  side  of  the  ring  is  the  seal  of  the  college.  Central  on 
the  seal,  is  a  lamp  upon  some  books.  The  lamp  means,  figura- 
tively, anything  that  gives  out  light.  Here  it  is  knowledge  dif- 
fusing its  rays  upon  us  that  we  may  in  turn  strive  to  enlighten 
others.  It  is  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  branch  of  laurel.  This, 
in  earlier  times,  was  given  only  to  priests  and  heroes,  as  an  indi- 
cation of  honor  and  high  merit.  On  the  other  side  of  the  lamp 
is  a  sheaf  of  lilies,  the  emblem  of  purity  and  of  our  patron,  St. 
Joseph.     Below,  is  a  palm  leaf,  the  symbol  of  victory  and  joy. 
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Across  the  top  is  our  motto,  "Ite  ad  Joseph."  This  quotation 
referred  primarily  to  another  Joseph,  yet  the  significance  of  the 
words  are  truly  a  foreshadowing  of  our  protector.  "And  when 
there  also  they  began  to  be  famished,  the  people  cried  to  Pharo 
for  food.  And  he  said  to  them :  'Go  to  Joseph :  and  do  all  that 
he  shall  say  to  you'  "  (Genesis  41-55). 

Upon  the  other  side  of  the  ring  is  the  reproduction  of  the 
main  entrance  of  the  college.  Looking  at  the  engraving  it  seems 
no  longer  to  be  just  gold,  but  the  steps  seem  to  take  on  the 
semblance  of  stone,  the  columns,  of  marble,  the  doors,  of  bronze. 
The  dignity  of  our  entrance  seems  to  stand  for  all  that  is  gracious 
in  our  college  life.  And  what  memories  in  future  years  the 
"front  door"  calls  up !  We  may  remember  it  as  that  awful  portal 
through  which  we  went  for  our  first  interview  with  the  registrar. 
Or,  more  likely,  it  will  be  recalled  as  that  sacred  to  Seniors.  To 
Freshman  eyes,  the  gates  of  heaven  could  hardly  have  a  more 
thrilling  effect.  No  matter  when  we  look  at  the  reproduction, 
despite  other  experiences  and  new  associations,  old  memories 
will  arise  as  "new-come  phantoms." 

Our  college  ring,  then,  is  not  a  mere  golden  trinket.  It 
really  stands  for  something  in  our  college  life.  To  wear  the 
ring  is  not  only  a  privilege;  it  is  a  source  of  joy  to  every  girl 
possessing  true  college  spirit.  When  we  think  of  what  it  repre- 
sents we  are  filled  with  as  much  joy  as  the  day  we  first  put  it 
on.  And  in  days  to  come  this  little  band  of  gold  surmounted 
by  its  ever  bright  jewel  of  fidelity  will  encircle  not  only  our 
fingers,  but  our  hearts.  Mary  M.  Bird,  '28. 

AN  IDEAL  REALIZED 

One  of  the  ideals  we  hear  so  much  about  in  education  is  the 
system  wherein  nothing  so  material  as  points  or  credits  is  re- 
ceived at  the  termination  of  the  course,  but  where  the  student 
studies  for  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  derived  from  pursuit 
of  truth.  Some  educators  say  that  such  a  method  is  impossible 
now,  and  the  idealists  answer  that  it  will  not  always  be  so,  for 
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they  will  see  their  ideal  realized  in  the  future.  In  view  of  that, 
it  seems  hardly  possible  that  here  in  our  college  a  seed  of  that 
idea  exists.  This  is  a  very  tiny  one  to  be  sure,  but  it  exists 
nevertheless  in  the  guise  of  the  newly  organized  group  for 
study. 

With  many  misgivings  we  held  our  first  meeting,  Friday 
evening,  October  8th,  with  our  able  chairman,  Miss  Stawiar- 
ski.  presiding.  We  were  unusually  fortunate  to  have  with  us, 
as  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  Dr.  Noel,  pupil  and  friend  of 
Cardinal  Mercier.  At  the  recent  Hansard  Convention  Dr.  Noel 
represented  the  Scholastics  in  Philosophy.  His  talk  was  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  by  all,  and  we  were  very  much  encouraged  by  his 
opinion  that  the  most  beneficial  method  of  study  is  that  of 
empiricism.  He  explained  that  he  had  hope  that  Philosophy 
might  some  day  be  the  means  of  bridging  the  chasm  which  now 
exists  between  Protestantism  and  Catholicism.  We  voted  him  a 
membership  in  our  newly  founded  circle.  In  thanking  us  he 
said  he  would  carry  it  away  with  him  as  a  souvenir  of  a  most 
enjoyable  visit  in  the  United  States,  and  that  it  was  his  pleasure 
that  he  spent  his  last  hours  on  American  soil  at  our  first  meet- 
ing. Immediately  after  his  talk  he  left  us  to  board  the  steamer 
that  was  to  carry  him  home. 

Our  meeting  continued.  Among  the  conclusions  drawn,  none 
was  startling  nor  as  yet  original,  but  our  meeting  had  opened  at 
seventy-thirty,  and  at  ten  o'clock  when  the  motion  was  made  to 
adjourn,  fifteen  ordinary  girls  were  alert,  active,  and  intensely 
interested.  Those  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  number 
of  feminine  Rip  Van  Winkles  and  would-be  Rembrandts  of 
note  book  fame  that  manifest  themselves  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  ordinary  lecture  hour,  must  realize  the  significance  of  this 
otherwise  strange  statement.  So  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that 
the  result  was  not  positively  "nil." 

In  the  very  near  future  we  are  going  to  invite  the  Alumnae 
formally  to  join  us  in  our  struggle  for  knowledge,  since  it  is 
from  them  the  thought  of  such  a  group  first  came.  Then,  we 
will  assume  a  new  dignity  in  the  form  of  a  name.     We  will  be 
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glad  at  any  time  to  have  those  who  are  not  members  come  to  our 
meetings  and  "Hsten  in." 

To  close  this  without  some  appreciation  of  the  one  who 
has  made  possible  the  existence  of  such  a  group,  and  who  is 
our  inspiration  and  guide,  is  neither  fitting  nor  even  just.  To 
couple  Dr.  Dillon's  name  with  those  adjectives  endangers  one's 
life,  however,  no  matter  how  very  true  they  are. 

And  so  we  have  embarked  on  our  course  of  Criteriology, 
which,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  like  an  unchartered  sea. 
Wish  us  "Godspeed,"  fellow-students,  or  better,  resolve  to  ac- 
company us  on  our  journey.  Virginia  Nathan,  '27. 

SYNTHETIC  BOOK  REVIEW 

The  "Return  of  the  Native"  on  September  27th  to  "Main 
Street"  (245-53  Clinton  Avenue),  was  heralded  by  a  Dante's 
"Inferno"  of  program  arranging.  "The  Crisis"  occurred  when 
the  final  report  of  the  Committee  on  Studies  was  bulletined.  An 
exhibition  of  "Initiation"  and  "Fighting  Blood"  was  shortly 
given  by  the  Freshmen  and  Sophomores,  the  Juniors  proving 
themselves  "Sisters."  "The  Turmoil"  soon  came  to  light  in 
General  Assembly,  and  the  "Portrait  of  a  Lady"  also  became  ap- 
parent in  the  Seniors.  At  the  present  writing,  "The  Call  of  the 
Wild"  may  be  heard  a  second  before  the  last  bell.  Finally  we 
come  to  "The  Dreamer  Awakes,"  but  in  order  to  give  our  readers 
a  more  adequate  review  of  this  work  of  art,  we  suggest  that  they 
look  around  at  the  end  of  any  class.  We  predict  that  the  "Re- 
view of  Reviews"  will  thereby  become  a  classic. 

Alice  C.  Gallagher,  '27. 
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jTTNioE-rEESHMAN  September  27,  1926,  afforded  the  Juniors 
LX7NCHE0N  ^j^^^.  much  anticipated  pleasure  of  welcoming 

the  Freshmen  to  the  College.  Elinor  Woods  expressed,  in  a 
brief  address,  the  purpose  of  the  luncheon.  An  able  committee 
with  Agnes  Kelly  as  chairman,  supplemented  Miss  Kelly's  efforts 
for  carrying  the  affair  to  success.  Members  of  the  committee 
were  Regina  Peppard,  Kathryn  Wilson,  Ethel  Perkins,  Mary 
Dehler,  Eileen  Bergen  and  ]\Iary  Byrd.  The  spontaneous  friend- 
liness that  always  characterizes  the  sister-class  functions  was 
evident.  The  Freshmen  have  the  accompanying  good  wishes  of 
the  rest  of  the  student  body  for  a  successful  college  career. 

E.  A.  P.,  '29. 

DE  NOEL  ^"  October  8th,  Dr.  Noel  entertained  the  Study 
Circle  and  its  guests  with  an  interesting  short  talk 
on  the  proper  way  to  study.  When,  during  the  course  of  the 
first  meeting,  Dr.  Noel  was  made  a  member  of  the  Study  Circle, 
he  expressed  his  joy  that  his  last  act  upon  America's  soil  was 
to  speak  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  circle,  and  said  that  he  would 
take  his  membership  with  him  as  a  souvenir  of  his  visit  in 
America.  Further  contributions  to  the  evening's  discussion  were 
made  by  the  Misses  Kelly,  Packert,  Peppard,  McXamara,  Rocke- 
feller, Weiden  and  Trunz. 

E.  A.  P..  '29. 

V  A  MEETiNo  ^^  ^^^  U*  '■^-  ^neeting  of  October  8th,  three 
points  were  discussed.  Miss  Louise  McGough, 
the  president  of  the  Undergraduate  Association,  mentioned  the 
fact  that  the  classes  have  the  right  to  change  the  location  of  their 
sanctums,  choice  being  accorded  with  respect  to  seniority. 

Another  motion  made  to  standardize  the  stone  of  the  St.  Jo- 
seph's College  ring  was  received  favorably  and  passed. 

The  third  suggestion,  which  met  with  universal  approval, 
was  that  a  Mothers'  and  Daughters'  Day  be  established  in  our 
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College.  After  a  motion  had  been  made,  seconded  and  passed, 
relative  to  this  subject,  a  date  was  set.  So,  in  order  to  give  the 
mothers  of  the  students  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  one  another  and  also  to  meet  the  members  of  the  faculty, 
the  third  Thursday  of  November  has  been  designated  as  Mothers' 
and  Daughters'  Day  at  S.  J.  C.  M.  G.  L.,  '29. 

u.  A.  RECEPTION  ^"^  Thursday,  October  28th,  the  Freshmen 
and  other  new  students  of  the  College  were  re- 
ceived into  the  Undergraduate  Association.  A  delightful  enter- 
tainment, which  included  several  amusing  sketches,  was  provided 
by  the  various  societies.     Later,  tea  was  served. 

To  the  class  of  '30,  the  Undergraduate  Association  extends 
a  hearty  welcome.  M.  G.  T.  L.,  '29. 

mT,«  «-r««  ^TTTT,        In  a  surprisinglv  short  time,  the  College  Glee 

THE  GLEE  CLUB  i  &  .  & 

Club  has  taken  a  great  stride  forward.  Our 
fondest  hopes  give  promise  of  being  realized. 

In  the  person  of  Mr.  Doyle  we  have  a  director  whose  spirit 
is  contagious,  and  whose  interest  and  enthusiasm  seem  to  be  felt 
by  the  entire  choral  society. 

Mr.  Doyle  is  ably  assisted  by  the  Glee  Club  faculty  advisor 
and  by  the  officers  of  the  Club.  ]\Iiss  Virginia  Nathan  is  Presi- 
dent; Miss  Catherine  Irwin,  Secretary,  and  Miss  Helen  Delaney, 
Librarian.  E.  R.  B.,  '27. 

THE  HAL-  '^^^    Undergraduate    Association    has    added 

LowEEN  DANCE  another  success  to  its  fast  growing  list,  as 
everyone  who  attended  the  Halloween  Dance  on  October 
29th  will  attest.  The  Mirror  Room  of  the  Hotel  Plaza 
was  a  beautiful  and  fitting  setting  for  the  host  of  joyous  merry- 
makers. The  informality  of  the  dance  was  in  keeping  with  the 
gayety  one  invariably  expects  of  a  Halloween  fete  and  the  tune- 
ful strains  of  Orlando's  Hotel  Plaza  Orchestra  played  no  small 
part  in  augmenting  the  general  care-free  aspect  of  the  gather- 
ing. Much  of  the  credit  for  this  success  is  due  to  Miss  Anne 
Schrage,  who  as  chairman  of  an  active  and  co-operative  dance 
committee,  worked  diligently  and  tirelessly.  ,  I.  R.  R.,  '29. 
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In  the  remarkable  social  and  financial  success  of 
last  year's  junior  prom  the  class  of  1927  estab- 
lished a  happy  precedent  for  the  coming  Senior  event.  On  this 
is  the  assumption  based  that  the  Senior  Promenade  of  this  year 
will  be  the  most  notable  affair  of  the  social  season  at  S.  J.  C. 
Confidence  is  further  assured  by  the  fact  that  Miss  Margaret 
Normile,  Chairman  of  the  Junior  Prom,  is  again  chairman  of 
this  year's  prom.  With  her  is  the  committee  that  managed  last 
year's  prom. :  Gertrude  Berry,  Bernadette  Dolan,  Virginia  Laudry, 
Edna  McCormack,  Mary  Murray,  Virginia  Nathan,  Katherine 
Normile,  Helen  Reynolds. 

January  5th  is  the  date,  and  the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Ritz- 
Carlton  will  be  the  resplendent  scene  of  the  crowning  event  in 
the  social  history  of  '27.  According  to  custom,  it  will  be  a  sup- 
per dance,  and  supper  will  be  served  at  midnight  in  the  main 
dining  room.  Loria  extends  to  Miss  Normile  and  her  commit- 
tee best  wishes  for  an  "over  the  top"  success  of  twenty-seven's 
last  prom. 

MEMORIAL  MASS       ^^  Friday,  October  8th,  a  Mass  of  Requiem 
was  offered  in  the  College  Chapel  for  the  re- 
pose of  the  souls  of  two  former  members  of  the  faculty  of  St. 
Joseph's  College :  Sister  Dolores  Maria,  Dr.  A.  D.  Coleman. 

The  celebrant  of  the  Mass  was  the  Reverend  Edmund  Fitz- 
gerald, who  was  assisted  by  the  Reverend  William  T.  Dillon, 
J.D. 


IN  MEMOEiAM         I-ORiA  extcuds  its  sincerc  sympathy  to  Agnes 
O'Connor,  '27,  on  the  death  of  her  brother. 


THE   EXCHANGE 

St.  Mary's  Chimes, 

St.  Mary's  College,  Xotre  Dame,  Ind. 
The  keynote  of  the  September  issue  of  "The  Chimes"  is 
that  of  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  delegates  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnse  assembled  at  the  College  in  con- 
vention. To  the  students  of  psychology^  we  recommend  a  very 
comprehensive  and  enlightening  treatise,  "Memory  and  ]Memo- 
rizing."  "The  Poetry  of  Dishwashing"  might  well  serve  as  an 
inspiration  and  solace  to  many.  Without  doubt,  the  most  out- 
standing feature  of  this  issue  is  the  "Appreciation  of  Cardinal 
Mercier" — "priest  and  political  diplomat  both  statesman  and  pa- 
triot, having  a  true  sense  of  equality  and  justice  to  guide  him, — 
true  shepherd  of  his  flock,  loyal  patriot  of  Belgium  and  mes- 
senger of  God." 

St.  Joseph's  Lilies, 

St.  Joseph's  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 

In  volume  and  content  "The  Lilies"  varies  greatly  from  the 
average  College  Magazine.  In  the  former  it  is  twice  as  large 
and  in  the  latter  most  of  its  articles  are  not  written  by  the 
students,  but  by  well  known  literateurs.  The  Septeml:>er  issue 
includes  among  its  contributors,  Reverend  M.  J.  Ryan,  D.D., 
Ph.D.;  Right  Reverend  A.  E.  Burke,  P.A. ;  Bishop  Spalding, 
and  Right  Reverend  A.  McDonald,  who  commemorates  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  in  Toronto 
in  a  very  beautiful  inspirational  poem.  A  Brentwood  Alumna 
cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  a  most  delightful  and  appre- 
ciative description  of  St.  Joseph's-in-the-Pines,  as  told  by  a 
visitor  from  our  Canadian  St.  Joseph's. 
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The  Meadowlark, 

Dominican  College,  San  Rafael,  Cal. 

From  across  the  continent  this  sprightly  little  magazine 
makes  its  appearance  monthly.  A  splendid  editorial  on  the 
progress  and  development  of  the  college  during  the  past  eight 
years  parallels  the  history  of  our  own  college.  The  various  es- 
says include  a  wide  range  of  topics  closely  allied  to  the  interests 
of  collegians  such  as  "Advice  to  Freshmen,"  "The  Senior  Atti- 
tude," 'The  Junior  Attitude,"  "Why  Editors  Go  Crazy,"  and 
"Freshmen  Initiation." 

The  Torch, 

St.  John's  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

This  weekly  chronicle  of  the  activities  of  St.  John's  fea- 
tures all  forms  of  athletics  written  up  in  a  characteristic  and 
capable  fashion.  The  editorials  are  terse.  "Torchy,"  the  fea- 
ture column,  is  always  clearly  written  and  ably  conducted.  The 
wit  is  sparkling  and  the  humor  original. 


ALUMNAE  NOTES 

The  Alumnae  has  opened  its  1926-'27  season  with  char- 
acteristic briskness  and  enthusiasm.  The  first  meeting-  under  the 
new  executive  staff  was  held  on  October  7th,  in  the  Alumnae 
Room  of  the  College.  The  members  of  the  staff  are  as  follows : 
Miss  Agnita  Duffy,  President;  Miss  Margaret  Lennon,  Vice- 
President;  Miss  Regina  Munz,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Miss 
Emily  O'Mara,  Recording  Secretary;  Miss  Claire  O'Malley, 
Treasurer. 

An  ambitious  calendar  of  events  for  the  year  was  organized 
and  work  was  begun  upon  it  immediately.  The  program  runs 
as  follows : 

November  13th — Memorial  Mass  for  all  the  deceased  mem- 
bers and  relatives  of  the  Alumnae,  to  be  held  at  the  College 
Chapel. 

November  22d — Alumnae  Dance  at  the  Hotel  Plaza. 

During  the  Christmas  season — The  Alumnae  are  to  give  a 
luncheon  to  the  Executive  Board  of  the  International  Federation 
of  Catholic  Alumnae. 

January  8th — Alumnae  Card  Party. 

Palm  Sunday — Communion  Breakfast. 

Second  Saturday  in  June — Almnae  Luncheon. 

ALUMNA  DANCE  ^^^  Alumuae  Dance,  the  first  social  event  of 
the  season,  is  scheduled  to  take  place  on  the 
22d  of  this  month.  It  promises  to  be  a  delightful  event.  Miss 
Gertrude  Dilworth,  '25,  is  chairman  of  the  dance.  She  has  en- 
gaged the  beautiful  Mirror  Room  of  the  Hotel  Plaza  for  the 
occasion, — a  room  which  must,  undoubtedly,  have  many  pleas- 
urable associations  for  those  of  St.  Joseph's.  Loria  extends 
a  hearty  wish  for  the  success  of  this  event. 
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DEAMA.TIC  CLUB  ^^  ^^^^  °^  interest  is  the  organization  of  a 
Dramatic  Club  within  the  Alumnae.  This  is  to 
be  a  definite  unit  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Margaret  Lennon, 
'23.  The  Club  has  not  yet  held  its  first  meeting,  but  intends 
to  begin  work  very  soon.  We  recall  the  success  of  the  Alumnae's 
dramatic  ventures  in  the  past  and  congratulate  them  upon  this 
undertaking, 

'^°     The  engagement  of  Miss  Marjorie  Nolan  to  Mr.  Edward 
Higgins  has  been  announced.     We  extend  to  her  our  felici- 
tations. 

'^^  Dr.  Helen  D'Albora,  who  has  made  successful  progress  in 
her  medical  studies,  is  now  gathering  practical  experience 
as  an  interne  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

On  September  8th,  Helen  Caulfield  entered  the  novitiate  of 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  in  Brentwood. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Agnita  Duffy  to  Dr.  Clarence 
O'Connor  has  been  announced.     Loria  wishes  them  happiness. 

Miss  Grace  Byrne  has  taken  up  the  study  of  law  at  St.  John's. 

'^'    Miss  Agnes  Connolly  was  married  last  month  to  Dr.  George 

Monohan.    We  wish  her  every  happiness. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Margaret  Lennon  to  Mr.  Roy  Martin 
has  been  announced.     Best  wishes! 

'^*  The  engagement  of  Miss  Margaret  Meehan  to  Mr.  George 
Copeland  has  been  announced. 
On  October  23d  the  wedding  of  Miss  Ethel  Gleason  to  Dr. 
S.  Melville  Skinner  took  place  at  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  the 
Apostle.  LoRiA  wishes  joy  in  fullest  measure  to  both  Margaret 
and  Ethel. 

'^^     The  wedding  of  Miss  Ethel  Sherrie  to  Mr.  N.  V.  Baxter, 
Jr.,  has  also  taken  place  recently.     It  is  Loria's  sincerest 
wish  that  Ethel's  new  estate  be  joyful  and  happy. 
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'^®     Miss  Margaret  Kelley,  on  September  8th,  entered  the  no- 
vitiate of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  in  Brentwood. 
The  Misses  Gertrude  Murphy  and  Margaret  Keenan  have 
begun  the  study  of  law  at  St.  John's. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  w^elcome  a  member  of  the  Alumnae 
to  our  staff  of  Faculty.  Miss  Constance  Doyle,  '21,  is  conduct- 
ing one  of  the  Elementary  Methods  Classes  on  the  Senior  pro- 
gram. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

LoRiA  extends  its  sincerest  sympathy  to  Miss  Grace  Reynolds, 
'21,  Miss  Teresa  Keane,  '22,  and  Miss  Helen  Reynolds,  '27,  on 
the  death  of  their  fathers.  R.  I.  P. 
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THE  STAR  OF  THE  WISE  MEN 

Thou  Morning  Star,  lighting  the  sun, 
Unto  his  gray  eastern  dawning, 
Long  ago  didst  thou  herald  One 
More  than  the  sun  to  the  morning. 
In  the  shadowed  sky  was  thy  light 
Diffused  in  all  hallowed  glowing 
For  Him  Whose  beatific  sight 
Was  given  to  Mary,  knowing.  .  .  . 

Guide  of  Wise  Men,  shepherds'  wondrous  joy; 
First  sky-herald  of  the  blessed  Boy ! 
Thou  Morning  Star,  candlelight  of  day. 
With  kings  and  shepherds,  show  us  His  way ! 

.Alice  C.  Gallagher,  '27. 


THE  GLORY  THAT  WAS  NEW  YORK 

"Associated  Press,  June  17,  2926. — Doctor  A.  L.  Bereff 
of  the  Society  of  Archeology,  working  in  and  around  the  little 
village  of  New  York,  has  found  more  evidence  of  a  past  glory. 
He  has  now  discovered  indications  of  twenty-one  story  buildings." 

Now,  girls,  the  lesson  of  today  takes  us  to  a  short  summary 
of  the  civilization  that  existed  in  New  York,  a  thousand  years 
ago.  Probably  it  would  still  be  leading  the  world,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  terrible  earthquake  of  2241.  In  this  disaster,  nearly 
all  the  records,  together  with  the  city  itself,  and  the  surrounding 
area,  were  lost.  But  from  those  that  remain,  and  from  arche- 
ological  discoveries,  we  have  a  pretty  clear  notion  of  this  one- 
time powerful  city. 

It  was  an  age  of  mechanical  genius,  second  to  none,  and  one 
which  revolutionized  art  and  architecture.  For  the  first  time, 
aeroplanes  were  used,  and  boats,  similar  to  our  subaquarines 
called  submarines,  took  their  place  in  naval  equipment.  Miss 
Dafifrey  has  been  kind  enough  to  bring  in  a  clipping,  which  tells 
of  Doctor  Bereff's  latest  find.  He  has  unearthed  structures 
which  appear  to  have  reached  the  unbelievable  heights  of  twenty- 
one  stories.  Imagine  the  trouble  our  air  traffic  would  have  with 
such  cumbersome  buildings!  Why,  we  would  have  pieces  of 
aeroplanes  dropping  on  our  heads  every  minute  of  the  day. 
Well,  to  get  back  to  the  subject,  there  is  also  evidence  of  a  simple 
underground  system  of  travel.  Instead  of  lines  under  every 
street,  there  are  only  a  few  scattered  ones.  Pictures  show  land 
conveyances  (automobiles  I  think  they  were  termed)  which  ran, 
I  guess,  on  the  principle  of  our  airships.  But  with  our  plan  of 
streets,  these  would  be  more  of  a  nuisance  than  help.  They  are 
now  extinct.  Considering  its  remoteness  from  the  present,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  what  a  remarkable  contribution  in  the  world 
of  mechanics  New  York  made. 

We  have  little  appreciation  for  the  art  and  architecture  of 
that  period  nowadays.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  architecture 
in  the  height  of  the  buildings.     As  there  are  many  branches  of 
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art,  I  will  take  only  a  few  individually.  Our  modern  music 
corresponds  more  to  the  so-called  "medieval  age"  than  to  the  one 
we  are  studying.  In  the  twentieth  century  the  people  made  a 
change  to  a  barbaric  style,  very  unpleasant  to  hear.  A  recent 
recital  I  attended,  included  one  such  song.  The  title  was 
"Black  Bottom,''  and  the  melody  sank  below  it,  to  the 
depth  of  discord.  So  much  for  music!  Literature  saw  the 
increase  of  daily  newspapers,  periodicals,  magazines,  and  novels, 
and  the  decrease  of  books  of  non-fiction.  Drama  was  almost  en- 
tirely neglected,  comedy  being  preferred.  However,  none  of 
these  plays  has  been  saved.  Some  historian,  without  any  sub- 
stantial proof,  declares  that  they  had  "motion  pictures."  Time 
may  prove  his  statement  true  or  false.     It  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  w'ould  do  us  all  good  (and  give  our  pride  a  tumble),  if 
we  consider  that  perhaps  we,  too,  may  pass  into  oblivion,  and  be 
but  a  lost  city  to  future  generations.  Anyway  as  the  days  go  on, 
we  are  learning  more  and  more  about  the  glory  that  was  New 
York.  Marie  Cunningham,  '29. 


THE  GALLANT  SPIRIT  OF  DARK 
ROSALEEN 


i^^'i 


^0  nation  has  ever  had  more  reason  for  pessimism  than 
Ireland,  and  none  has  been  more  optimistic.  The  Gaelic 
spirit  is  essentially  elastic.  Witness  the  political  turmoil 
which  for  centuries  past  has  kept  Ireland  at  a  standstill 
as  regards  at  least  material  progress.     Yet  there  has  al- 


ways appeared  that  strain  of  hopefulness — of  trust  in  the  future. 

At  no  time  in  her  histor>'  has  Ireland  had  more  need  of 
optimism  than  at  the  present.  The  once  stately  Dublin  stands 
featureless,  its  beauty  a  memory,  its  architecture  a  ruin.  And 
the  chaos  of  Dublin  but  parallels  the  chaos  of  the  State.  Ireland 
is  torn  by  a  political  conflict  destructive  in  nature,  and  paralyzing 
in  effect. 

But  the  Gaelic  spirit  transcends  the  ills  that  are  torturing 
"Dark  Rosaleen."  Ireland  has  once  more  proved  her  superiority 
to  misfortune.  The  true  Gael  is  thankful  for  the  concessions 
made  him,  be  they  significant  or  not.  He  reminds  himself  that 
his  native  tongue  is  once  more  permitted  to  him  and  is  taught 
to  his  child. 

The  attention  focussed  on  the  Gaelic  tongue  has  brought  to 
light  those  exquisite  songs  of  the  dark  years.  In  the  white  heat 
of  discovery,  priceless  bits  of  verse  are  being  turned  into  the 
more  familiar  if  less  lovely  English.  The  faintly-shadowed 
melancholy,  the  delicacy,  the  spirituality  of  the  Gaelic  songsters 
are  for  the  first  time  presented  to  other  than  Irish  ears. 

Inspired  by  the  revival  of  the  lost  masterpieces,  a  new  school 
of  creative  poetry  has  arisen.  \Mlliam  Butler  Yeats,  Padraic 
Colum  and  Moireen  Fox  are  perhaps  the  most  typical  songsters 
of  the  Gaelic  renaissance.  The  interest  of  each  centers  about 
Ireland  in  a  very  special  way — each  hopes,  with  Yeats,  "to  write 
for  my  own  race,  and  the  reality." 

Yeats,  who  might  be  styled  the  pioneer  of  the  Irish  renais- 
sance, is  significant  for  a  gentle  mysticism,  a  love  for  the  super- 
natural, a  nature-worship  which  approaches  the  pantheism  of  the 
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ancient  druids.  Too,  Nature's  best-loved  creature,  the  man  of 
the  soil,  interests  him  deeply.  Always  in  Yeats  we  come  across 
passages  of  spiritual  yearning,  of  a  search  for  far-distant  things. 

"On  the  grey  sand  beside  the  shallow  stream 
Under  your  old  wind-beaten  towers,  where  still 
A  lamp  burns  on  beside  the  open  book 
That  Michael  Robartes  left,  you  walk  in  the  moon ; 
And  though  you  have  passed  the  best  of  life,  still  trace, 
Enthralled  by  the  unconquerable  delusion, 
Magical  shapes." 

Colum,  in  common  with  Yeats,  has  a  deep  love  for  the  Irish 
peasant.  He  feels  for  and  with  the  humble  laborers  and  small 
farmers  of  his  native  land,  peasants  whose  hope  and  faith,  yes, 
and  laughter,  have  conquered  all  pain.  "An  Old  Woman  of  the 
Roads"  typifies  this  aspect  of  his  work. 

"Oh  to  have  a  little  house! 
To  own  the  hearth  and  stool  and  all ! 
The  heaped-up  sods  upon  the  fire. 
The  pile  of  turf  against  the  wall. 

Och!  but  I'm  weary  of  mist  and  dark 

And  roads  where  there's  never  a  house  nor  bush; 

And  tired  am  I  of  bog  and  road 

And  the  crying  wind  and  the  lonesome  bush." 

Moireen  Fox  has  somehow  captured  the  spirit  of  the  old 
bards.  Her  verse  seems  to  require  the  accompaniment  of  a  harp 
to  its  singing  voice.  "Liadain  to  Curirther"  is  ballad-like  in  its 
simplicity  and  music. 

"If  I  had  known  how  narrow  a  pri.son  is  love 
Never  would  I  have  given  the  width  of  the  .skies 
In  return  for  thy  kiss,  O  Curirther,  thou  my  grief! 
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"If  I  had  known  love's  poverty,  I  would  have  given 
Duns  and  forests  and  ploughshares  and  begged  my  bread : 
For  now  I  have  lost  the  earth  and  the  stars  and  my  soul. 

"I  would  darken  the  sun  and  moon  to  break  from  thy  love, 
I  would  shatter  the  world  to  win  thee  again  to  my  side. 
O  aching  madness  of  love!     Have  the  dead  repose? 
Or  wilt  thou  tear  my  heart  in  the  close-shut  grave?" 

Dark  Rosaleen  has  shown  herself  truly  grateful  for  the  love 
of  her  minstrels.  To  each  who  has  courted  her  ardent  spirit, 
she  has  given  a  beauty  and  a  peace  which  compensates  all  things 
else.  Her  melancholy  partakes  not  of  fruitless  pessimism,  but 
"smiles  through  its  tears"  like  Dark  Rosaleen  herself. 

Margaret  M.  McNulty,  '28. 
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THE  TRUANT  SHIP 

A  daughter  of  Neptune  rode  over  the  seas. 

She  tossed  out  her  curls  on  the  warm  April  breeze. 

Her  laugh  was  so  wanton  and  carefree  and  gay 

Like  a  truant  enjoying  a  brief  holiday. 

The  moon  watched  above  as  she  swiftly  sped  on. 

The  stars  winked  so  wisely  but  didn't  let  on 

That  they  knew  she  was  running  from  meadow  and  lea 

To  the  freedom  and  peace  of  the  silent  old  sea. 

Katherine  Bourke,  '28. 


THE  '•TAUST''  OF  GOETHE 

"The  thrill  of  awe  is  man's  best  heritage." 

FASCINATING  is  it  indeed  to  visit  the  realms  of  genius, 
to  see  and  to  know  the  majestically  wrought  edifices  of 
the  masters,  in  whom  the  ruddy  and  inspiring  flame 
glowed  brightest.  Alluring  is  it  to  wander  at  will  in  the 
land  of  delights.  What  lofty  temple  is  this  which 
charms  our  eyes  and  holds  our  minds  in  spellbound  admiration? 
Behold!  it  is  thy  "Faust,"  O  Goethe! 

Throughout  Europe,  ever  since  the  sixth  century,  the  tale 
of  the  German  doctor  who  sold  his  soul  to  the  devil  had  been 
spreading.  Every  European  knew  the  tragical  history  of  Dr. 
Faustus,  for  it  was  handed  down  from  father  to  son  through 
many  generations.  Many  and  varied  attempts  were  made  to  give 
written  versions  of  this  traditional  story  of  magic  and  the  black 
art.  One  of  the  best  of  these  may  be  found  in  the  "Volksbuck" 
of  Spiess.  Christopher  Marlowe,  shoemaker's  son,  idealist, 
flower  of  the  period  that  saw  the  merging  of  the  Renaissance 
into  Romanticism,  then  gave  us  the  story  portrayed  in  dramatic 
sequence  by  his  "mighty  line"  and  raised  his  hero  to  a  higher 
plane.  During  this  time  "Dr.  Faustus,"  the  human  with  un- 
quenchable thirst  for  knowledge,  was  ever  the  plaything  of  the 
evil  spirit,  who,  in  one  written  history,  styled  himself  Mephis- 
topheles.  The  substance  of  all  versions  was  the  Doctor's  pact 
with  the  devil,  made  to  secure  human  knowledge  and  power  and 
the  Doctor's  subsequent  unhappy  ending.  The  difference  lay 
chiefly  in  the  character  of  Faust  which  was  rising  steadily.  In 
the  eighteenth  century,  Lessing,  one  of  the  initiators  of  the  Ro- 
mantic Movement  in  Germany,  made  a  successful  attempt  to  save 
the  doctor.  Only  fragments  of  the  literary  outcome  remain.  Again 
and  again,  the  over-worked  story  was  touched  up  by  some  artist 
and  was  presented  anew  to  man.  Again  and  again,  man  said, 
"Nay,"  or  failed  to  notice. 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  hills  of  Germany  began 
to  echo  another  name.  It  was  that  of  Johann  Wolfgang  Van 
Goethe,  the  Goethe  who  took  the  time-worn  legend  of  the  black- 


OUR  OWN   WEST 

ARY    ROBERTS    RINEHART    writes,    "If    you    are 
'normal  and  philosophical,  if  you  love  your  country,  if 
vou  are  willing  to  learn  how  little  you  count  in  the 
Sterna!  scheme  of  things,  go  ride  in  the  Rocky  Mountams 
-—I  and  save  vour  soul."  . 

Indeed,  this  statement  may  be  verified  by  a  visit  to  Glacier 
National  Park.  There  are  no  "Keep  Oi=f  the  Grass  signs.  It 
is  the  wildest  and  most  unique  of  all  our  parks,  as  ,t  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  magnificent. 

Here  the  Rocky  Mountains  run  northwest  and  southeast, 
and  in  their  glacier-carved  basins  are  great  spaces,  cool  shadowy 
depths  in  which  lie  lakes,  blue  as  turquo.se.  Iceberg  Lake,  so 
fittingly  named  because  of  its  natural  beauty,  attracts  many 
visitors  While  I  was  stopping  at  the  hotel,  known  as  the  Many 
Glacier  Chalet,  a  party  was  formed  to  view  the  "o'^d  lake 

This  journey  necessitated  a  thrilling  horseback  ride  along  a 
picturesque  trail  covered  with  bear  grass.  Each  new  winding 
of  the  path  revealed  fresh  wonders  of  nature  so  that  the  con- 
trasting colors  and  scenes  formed  a  very  living  kaleidoscope  As 
our  eyes  drank  in  the  grandeur,  our  souls  murmured  This  is  a 
work  of  God."  Strange  to  us  it  seemed  that  the  hot  sun  made 
r  mplssion  on  the  glacier-like  patches  of  snow.  Flowers  grew 
at  their  very  borders,  striped  squirrels  and  whistling  marmots  ran 
about    quite  fearless,  so  close  they  could  almost  be  touched. 

While  on  the  trail  we  were  astounded  by  the  presence  of  a 
mountain  goat.  At  first  alarmed,  our  horses  shied  and  balkecb 
You  may  be  sure  the  riders  were  no  less  distressed.  1  he  guide 
informed  us,  that  the  mountain  goats  inhabit  the  lofty  summits 
nd  that  during  his  fifteen  years  as  guide,  he  had  "-;-- 
one  descend.  Their  stupidity  of  expression  gradually  restored 
our  courage,  and  nothing  else  interfering,  the  journey  was  con- 

''""m  last,  arriving  at  the  desired  goal,  we  rested,  regarding  a. 
the  same  time  the  surrounding  beauties  of  nature.     ^  outh  could 
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not  be  restrained.  A  few  girls  from  the  group  agreed  to  at- 
tempt a  rather  perilous  climb,  that  we  entitled,  "Getting  Close 
to  Nature."  The  nearby  glacier  charmed  us.  It  called  us  and 
we  were  powerless  in  resisting  the  call.  Five  of  us,  all  garbed  in 
riding  suits,  found  expression  in  our  rapture  in  the  glorious 
West,  by  sliding  down  this  magnetic  glacier.  Needless  to  say, 
our  habits  were  somewhat  the  worse  for  our  adventure,  but  our 
hearts  were  at  peace. 

We  were  not  too  ethereal  to  disregard  the  announcement  of 
lunch.  The  guide  had  prepared  the  feast,  "an  outdoor  feast" — 
the  most  delicious  and  indescribable  kind  of  lunch! 

The  day  had  been  ideal,  but  time  waits  for  no  man,  Alas! 
unlike  Josue,  our  prayer  for  the  lengthening  of  the  day  was  un- 
heard. The  sun  was  setting.  Along  the  twilight  trail,  made 
mystical  by  the  glittering  reflections  cast  on  the  many  glaciers, 
we  returned  to  the  Chalet.  Our  day  was  ended — a  never  to  be 
forgotten  one. 

"The  call  of  the  mountains  is  a  real  call.  Throw  ofif  the 
impediments  of  civilization.  Go  out  to  the  West  and  ride  the 
mountain  trails.  Throw  out  your  chest  and  breathe, — look 
across  green  valleys  to  wild  peaks,  where  mountain  sheep  stand 
impassive  on  the  edge  of  space.  Then  the  mountain  will  get 
you.     You  will  go  back.     The  call  is  a  real  call." 

Teresa  Hoffman,  '28. 
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artist,  Faust,  and  immortalized  it  to  every  man,  in  every  clime, 
for  every  age.  The  pen  of  the  artist  followed  closely  the  con- 
ceptions of  his  mind  and  turned  forth  a  work  of  tremendous 
proportions,  a  comprehensive  study  of  man,  which  influenced 
the  work.  It  is  as  one  of  those  peaks  which  only  the  intellectual 
mountain  climber  can  appreciate. 

The  "Faust"  of  Goethe  is  one  of  the  few  works  of  literature 
in  the  world  for  which  definite  biographic  data  are  requisite. 
It  was  the  child  of  Goethe's  genius  and  the  dream  of  his  life. 
From  roseate  anticipating  youth,  through  sedate  maturity,  unto 
the  infirmity  of  old  age,  lay  the  way  of  the  great  masterpiece. 
Dr.  Taylor,  whose  English  translation  of  "Faust"  is  long  since 
famous,  said  of  it,  "The  first  child  of  Goethe's  brain  and  the 
last  which  knew  the  touch  of  his  hand,  its  growth  runs  parallel 
with  his  life  and  reflects  all  forms  of  his  manifold  study  and  ex- 
perience. While,  therefore,  its  plan  is  simple,  grand,  and  con- 
sistent from  beginning  to  end,  the  performance  embraces  so 
many  varieties  of  style  and  such  a  multitude  of  not  always 
homogeneous  elements,  that  a  chronological  arrangement  of  the 
parts  becomes  necessary  as  a  guide  to  the  reader." 

Xow,  let  us  hasten  into  the  interior  of  this  gorgeous  temple. 
Of  what  beautiful  materials  are  the  walls  constructed,  standing 
erect  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Faust  legend.  Experience, 
imagination,  introspection  and  comprehension  of  human  nature 
supply  the  materials  which  at  once  become  allegoric,  impres- 
sionistic, and  symbolic.  Blank  verse  in  the  poetic  drama,  assisted 
by  rhyme  and  superb  rhythm  furnishes  the  cement  of  union. 
Adornment  is  accomplished  by  artistic  arrangement  of  figures  of 
speech. 

The  great  "F"aust"  by  which  Goethe  took  his  place  among  the 
geniuses  of  the  poetic  and  dramatic  world  is  styled  by  one  critic 
"the  rainbow  bridge  which  spans  his  career."  It  is,  in  all 
events,  a  comprehensive  story  of  the  human  soul,  of  its  trials 
and  temptations,  its  problems,  and  its  final  salvation.  It  reveals 
the  great  Goethe  to  every  man  and  then  reveals  every  man  to 
himself,  thus  betraying  the  philosopher  whose  being  permeates 
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it.  Two  major  divisions  give  the  intellectual  moral  plot,  re- 
vealed by  the  study  of  two  elements,  one  subjective,  the  other 
objective.  The  subjective  element  was  drawn  from  Goethe's  own 
life.  From  the  study  of  himself  and  his  experience,  he  drew 
up  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  to  represent  the  opposing  forces  in 
the  life  of  man.  Out  of  their  relations  came  the  entirely  subjec- 
tive treatment  of  Faust  with  the  lesser  world  which  is  the  story 
of  the  soul  in  the  land  of  the  individual,  prey  to  its  thoughts, 
emotions,  hopes,  and  desires.  In  the  second  part,  more  difficult 
of  comprehension,  is  depicted  Faust's  relations  with  the  larger 
world  of  society,  politics  and  government.  Herein  is  to  be 
found  consideration  of  the  soul  in  the  midst  of  the  objective 
phases  of  life. 

From  Faust  we  learn  the  insufficiency  of  human  happiness 
through  pride  or  power,  the  inability  of  the  human  mind  to  find 
true  happiness  on  earth,  and  the  necessity  of  good-will  and  service 
toward  mankind.  We  also  come  to  realize  more  keenly  that  the 
human  soul  is  subject  to  dangerous  trials,  that  one  act  of  the  in- 
tellect in  unison  with  the  will  can  guarantee  salvation  to  us  and 
justify  it  in  the  eyes  of  man.  The  German  doctor,  with  vain 
pride  and  love  of  knowledge,  seeks  happiness.  He  realizes  that 
power  must  come  through  the  intellect.  In  his  desire  to 
attain  all  knowledge  he  places  his  soul  on  the  auction  block.  The 
devil,  appearing  as  Mephistopheles,  presses  his  bid  until  finally 
Faust  agrees  to  sell  his  soul.  By  a  blood-sealed  agreement,  Faust 
is  guaranteed  happiness  through  the  fulfillment  of  every  desire 
during  a  period  of  twenty-four  years,  after  which  his  soul  is  to 
be  possessed  by  Mephistopheles.  Thus  arises  the  rules  of  the 
small  and  large  worlds.  During  life  in  the  small  world  of  self, 
Faust  makes  many  attempts  but  in  nothing  can  he  attain  absolute 
happiness.  He  meets  and  loves  Margaret,  the  pure  soul  who 
slowly  but  surely  comes  to  influence  him.  Forced  to  spurn  her  by 
IVIephistopheles,  he  departs  from  her,  only  to  return  later  in  the 
agony  of  a  longing  heart,  to  see  her  die  in  prison.  It  is  then,  through 
his  pitiful  "]\Iargaret,  Margaret,"  that  there  seems  to  spring  to 
life  within  us,  a  tiny  spark  of  hope  for  his  salvation.     More 
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unhappy  than  ever,  Faust  now  seeks  to  gain  happiness  in  the 
larger  world.  He  attains  greater  riches,  charms  large  audiences 
with  his  magic  power,  glorifies  an  empire,  enjoys  a  sojourn  with 
Helen  of  Troy  amid  the  Shades,  and  returns  to  rescue  his  glori- 
fied country  from  the  throes  of  war.  The  material  improve- 
ments which  he  has  effected  within  the  kingdom  are  marvelous 
to  behold.  His  prestige  is  far-reaching.  The  staff  of  evil  work- 
men furnished  by  Mephistopheles  to  do  his  every  bidding,  never 
fail  their  master.  Suddenly,  without  warning  "Care"  visits 
Faust  and  departing  leaves  behind  her  stamp  in  the  form  of 
blindness.  A  moment  of  revelation  comes  to  the  blind  soul  as 
he  stumbles  out  to  see  if  his  evil  band  has  carried  out  his  latest 
commands.  In  the  flash  of  a  fleeting  second,  he  realizes  that  the 
work  he  has  done  will  last  for  others  to  enjoy.  He  finds  within 
himself  in  a  tiny  fraction  of  time  what  he  has  been  vainly  search- 
ing for  years  in  the  world  without.  Addressing  the  fleeing  mo- 
ment of  revelation,  the  great  doctor  accomplishes  his  salvation  by 
the  words,  "Ah!  Still  delay, — Thou  art  so  fair."  He  falls  dead 
and  his  soul  becomes  the  source  of  conflict  between  the  devils  and 
the  angels.  The  heavenly  band  triumphs  and  Margaret  appears 
to  lead  heaven's  newest  soul  to  higher  regions  of  bliss.  Thus 
Faust  is  saved  and  his  salvation  is  justified. 

The  great  drama  of  Goethe  is  truly  of  the  race  in  style  and 
form  as  well  as  in  content.  Rhythm  is  perhaps  the  most  potent 
factor  in  the  fomial  composition  of  the  great  theme.  Goethe 
himself  stressed  it.  Translators  consider  it  so  important  that 
certain  copies  of  "Faust"  in  English  have  been  rejected  because 
of  their  failure  to  reproduce  the  rhythm  of  the  original.  The 
great  Beethoven  so  loved  the  poetry  of  the  dramatist  that  he  once 
said,  "Goethe's  poems  exercise  a  great  sway  over  me  not  only 
by  their  meanings,  but  also  by  their  rhythm.  It  is  a  music  which 
stimulates  me  to  composition."  The  rhyme  scheme  in  some  parts  is 
very  definite,  although  blank  verse  in  meters  of  various  forms  is 
the  chosen  .style.  Alliteration  and  assonance  are  in  evidence  with 
per.sonification,  irony,  and  metonymy  as  good  comrades  on  the 
literary  voyage. 
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A  study  of  the  form  shows  us  the  two  major  divisions 
introduced  by  three  prologues — a  "Dedication"  to  the  days  of 
his  youth,  the  introduction  of  a  set  of  actors,  and  a  scene  in  the 
court  of  Heaven.  The  parts  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  purely  fanciful  and  fantastic  "Walpurgis — Night  Dream." 
The  prologue  in  Heaven  reminds  us  very  definitely  of  the  Book 
of  Job  in  the  Bible.  Margaret  appears  at  the  end  of  the  second 
book  to  recall  Beatrice  in  the  "Paradiso"  of  Dante.  The  alle- 
gory, impressionism,  and  symbolism  are  so  essentially  a  part  of 
the  book  that  the  reader  must  sincerely  comprehend  them  to  en- 
joy the  work. 

It  is  only  by  means  of  allegory  that  we  appreciate  the  chief 
characters  in  the  drama — Faust,  the  individual  soul  striving  for 
knowledge  and  happiness;  Mephistopheles,  the  tempter  and 
blighter  of  intellectual  labor,  and  Margaret,  the  pure  soul,  garbed 
in  innocence,  the  pledge  of  grace  for  man.  What  hope  and  en- 
couragement do  we  attain?  Hark!  how  sweet  is  the  heavenly 
chorus  as  it  chants  at  the  close : 

"All  things  transitory 
But  as  symbols  are  sent 
Earth's  insufficiency 
Here  grows  to  event. 
The  Indescribable 
Here  it  is  done. 
The  Woman  soul  leadeth  us 
Upward  and  on." 

There  have  been  many  criticisms  of  the  "Faust"  of  Goethe. 
Some  have  been  boldly  adverse.  But  in  the  world  of  genius 
Goethe's  great  temple,  beckoning  sincere  admirers,  remains 
tall  and  magnificent  before  the  rising  splendor  of  its  sun  of  glory. 
Once  more  has  the  sublime  dignity  of  the  great  Muse  been 
exalted  and  the  thing  of  beauty  remains  a  joy  forever. 

Eileen  McNamara,  '27. 
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"For  tlic  Colonel's  Lady  and  Judy  0' Grady  arc  sisters 
under  their  skins." 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 

W'O  girls  leaned  over  a  case  of  watches  on  the  counter  of 
a  Fifth  Avenue  jewelry  store,  lifting  the  perfect  little 
discs  and  oblongs  and  hexagons  from  the  soft  purple 
plush,  turning  them  in  the  sunlight  that  streamed  in  the 
mammoth  plate  glass  windows  and  over  the  shining 
floor.  They  were  obviously  there  with  the  intention  of  buying, 
and  one  did  not  come  to  that  particular  store  with  the  intention 
of  buying  if  price  was  of  primary  importance;  or  at  any  rate 
one  did  not  lean  across  the  counter  in  that  fashion  as  though 
rows  of  sparkling  stones  and  delicately  wrought  platinum  and 
gold  were  merely  items  among  life's  pleasanter  necessities — like 
so  many  counters  of  dainty  cretonne  curtains. 

The  clerk  watched  them  silently.  He  knew  the  type  thor- 
oughly, and  he  had  a  slight  "over  the  counter"  acquaintance  with 
such  individuals.  It  was  not  necessary  to  offer  unsolicited  sug- 
gestions or  information  in  such  cases.  He  was  able  to  obser\-e 
the  girls  unconcernedly  without  seeming  in  any  way  rude  or 
forward.  Their  gestures,  their  conversation,  amused  him. 
They  were  so  smartly  and  inconspicuously  garbed  down  to  their 
well  fitted,  slim  heeled  shoes — heels  too  high  for  morning,  too 
low  for  evening,  but  "so  correct"  for  early  afternoon  shopping. 
Each  movement  of  their  smoothly  gloved  hands,  each  tone  of 
voice,  modulated  with  the  inevitable  finish  of  Miss  So  and  So's 
school  on  the  Hudson — was  so  expressive,  not  of  their  individual 
personalities,  but  of  the  typical  debutante  daughter  of  the  "best 
families." 

"That's  attractive,  but  it's  a  little  old  for  her,  don't  you 
think?  Xo,  I  want  something  simpler  than  that.  She  needs  one 
to  wear  to  school  when  she  goes  out  to  luncheon.  The  platinum 
one  Daddy  gave  her  last  year  she  can't  wear  in  the  morning,  and 
I  don't  want  to  get  her  another  sport  watch.  .  .  .  Yes,  isn't  she? 
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She's  not  fifteen  yet  and  she  gets  simply  hundreds  of  invita- 
tions.    Why  I  was  practically  cloistered  at  her  age!" 

"This  is  adorable,  isn't  it?  .  .  ." 

"She's  waiting  in  the  car  now.  Doesn't  know  I'm  getting  her 
present.    I  think  this  is  just  what  I  want.  .  .  ." 

"How  much?  I  haven't  that  much  with  me.  I'll  have  to 
charge  it.  Dad  will  be  pleased.  .  .  .  Good-bye  darling,  lovely  of 
you  to  help  me." 

The  buyer  of  the  watch  left  the  store,  and  the  other  turned 
to  rejoin  her  elderly  companion  at  another  counter. 

Stepping  out  into  the  cold  December  sunlight  the  girl  breathed 
deeply,  with  the  pleasure  of  something  accomplished,  and  started 
toward  the  line  of  cars  parked  along  the  side  street.  At  the 
corner  she  stopped.  Waiting  on  the  curb  was  an  old  man,  his 
hands  in  grey  woolen  mittens,  his  coat  threadbare,  tapping  his 
great  umbrella  on  the  sidewalk  with  the  helpless,  searching  tap 
of  the  blind.  He  was  unnoticed  in  the  crowds  surging  in  and 
out  and  across,  all  intent  on  Christmas  shopping.  With  a  start 
of  understanding,  the  girl  stepped  forward  and  took  his  arm. 

"May  I  take  you  across,  sir?"  Her  voice  was  young  and 
glowing,  spontaneous.  The  man  nodded  with  a  relieved  "thank 
you." 

Across  the  icy  street  she  picked  her  way  again,  and  climbed 
into  one  of  the  waiting  closed  cars,  trembling  with  the  realiza- 
tion of  her  own  blessings,  and  suddenly  aware  of  the  misfortunes 
of  others.  Silently,  wistfully,  she  looked  out  the  window,  un- 
mindful of  the  chattering  of  the  little  sister. 


Across  the  jewelry  counter  of  Woolworth's,  at  Fulton  Street, 
near  Flatbush  Avenue,  two  girls  were  engaged  in  earnest  con- 
versation. She  on  the  outside  of  the  counter  worked  in  Kresge's, 
but  "shopped"  in  Woolworth's,  being  of  the  opinion  that  the  dif- 
ference in  the  two  stores  consisted  in  the  "and  up"  on  the  sign 
above  the  door  of  the  former.  She  shifted  from  the  high,  run 
over  heel  of  one  miserably  cheap  shoe  to  its  equally  uncomfort- 
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able  mate,  interrupting  her  volubility  at  the  end  of  every  twenty- 
five  words,  to  push  back  the  badly  half -waved  lock  cascading 
over  her  left  eye.  At  slightly  longer  intervals,  she  re-adjusted 
her  hat,  shabby,  blooming  with  anemic  flowers,  unbecoming — 
and  perched  on  the  back  of  her  head  with  an  attempt,  possibly, 
at  innocent  coquetry.  Her  scraggy,  pathetic  jacket,  hardly 
worthy  of  the  name  of  imitation  fur,  she  squirmed  from  one 
shoulder  to  the  other.  By  the  incessant  movement  of  her  lips, 
blotched  with  an  over-supply  of  cheap  lipstick,  inartistically  ap- 
plied, it  was  evident  that  the  girl  working  at  the  counter  was  one 
of  her  cronies. 

"Yeah,  earrings  and  bracelet  t'match.  These  are  swell,  but 
she  don't  like  pink.  Awful  funny  that  way.  Gee!  y'couldn't 
tell  these  from  good  ones  if  they  was  in  a  nice  box  with  cotton, 
cudja?" 

She  clutched  the  dangling  prisms  of  colored  glass  and  held 
them  to  the  glaring  light,  watching  them  glitter  against  her 
brilliant,  almost  scarlet,  pointed  finger-nails. 

"Ain't  she  though?  Yeah,  she  ain't  fifteen  yet.  Keepin' 
comp'ny,  mindja.  Ma  wuda  clouted  me  if  Fda  looked  at  a  fella 
at  her  age." 

"Tonight?  Yeah,  I  gotta  swell  date.  Well  I  guess  I'll  take 
these.  The  color  ain't  just  the  same  but  y'can't  tell  when  they're 
a  little  apart.  She'd  better  like  them  or  she  ain't  got  no  taste 
in  joolry.    Well,  so  long,  dearie." 

Stuffing  the  package  into  her  once  beaded  bag,  she  pushed 
her  way  past  the  next  counter,  aglitter  with  crystal  balls  and 
tinsel  rope,  and  into  the  street  where  a  patient  Salvation  Army 
Santa  Claus  rang  his  bell  beside  a  pasteboard  chimney.  Wait- 
ing for  the  policeman's  whistle,  she  felt  the  cold  of  the  icy  side- 
walk seep  through  her  thin  soles,  and  shifted  her  feet.  Glancing 
up  before  starting  across  the  street,  she  saw  a  man,  elderly,  well- 
groomed,  tapping  helplessly  on  the  curbstone  with  his  cane.  His 
movements  were  nervous,  but  his  head  and  eyes  were  turned  di- 
rectly forward.  With  a  start  of  understanding  the  girl  stepped 
forward  and  took  his  arm. 
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"One  minute,  Mister,  I'll  take  ya  across." 

Her  voice  was  young  and  glowing,  spontaneous.  The  man 
nodded  with  a  relieved  "thank  you." 

On  the  other  side  she  watched  him  feel  his  way  down  the 
street,  not  knowing  her  feet  were  numb  from  the  ice  on  which 
she  stood. 

"Got  money  too,  y'can  tell.  But  no  one  to  go  out  with  him — 
and — he's  blind !    Oh  Gawd,  how  I  pity  him !" 

Marjorie  M.  Murphy,  '29. 
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IN  A  SNOWSTORM 

Fuzzy  white  feathery  bits  of  snow 

Where  do  you  come  from?  I'd  Hke  to  know. 

Beyond  the  clouds,  do  you  wait  and  wait 
Or  do  you  shp  through  a  hidden  gate? 

When  the  wind  gaily  tosses  you  down 
Do  you  miss  your  far  off  old  home  town? 

When  you  fold  the  world  in  blanket  white 
Do  stars  peep  down  at  the  magic  sight? 

Fuzzy  white  feathery  bits  of  snow 
The  swift  wind  calls,  and  away  you  go! 

Alice  Gallagher,  '27. 
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EDITORIALS 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  OLD  SPIRIT 

HE  older  ones  among  us  have  begun  to  mourn  "the  good 
old  days."  The  upperclassmen,  who  can  remember  when 
everyone  in  College  knew  everyone  else,  or  at  least  spoke 
to  everyone  else,  look  askance  on  the  rising  generation 
of  college  girls  who  seem  to  have  no  intention  of  thus 
promiscuously  fraternizing  with  their  fellow-students.  College 
acquaintances  and  friends  are  becoming  more  and  more  limited 
to  girls  of  the  same  class.  The  cherry  "hello"'  that  was  the  pass- 
word in  these  halls  of  learning  has,  to  a  very  great  extent,  be- 
come nearly  defunct.  Even  smiles  seem  to  be  growing  fewer. 
Sometimes,  not  even  a  nod  of  recognition  passes  between  mem- 
bers of  different  classes.  What  is  the  world — our  college 
world — coming  to? 

Perhaps  we  oldsters  are  to  blame.     Apparently,  we  are  so 
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engrossed  in  our  own  affairs  that  we  do  not  realize  our  lack  of 
friendliness.  If  we  could  forget  our  dignity  sufficiently  to  pass 
along  a  few  friendly  words,  we  should  be  doing  a  great  deal 
to  revive  that  old  spirit  of  good  fellowship.  An  "hello"  here 
and  a  smile  there  would  aid  in  creating  a  feeling  of  kinship  and 
a  sense  of  "belonging,"  which  make  for  friendly  intercourse. 
This  surely  should  be  the  basis  of  our  college  life.  For  friendli- 
ness is  all  important.  Without  it,  college  becomes  a  casual,  in- 
different thing.  With  it,  darker  hours  become  more  tolerable, 
and  happy  ones  are  made  even  happier. 

It  has  always  been  our  proud  boast  that  our  college  was  like 
this — friendly,  happy,  cheerful.  Don't  let  that  old  spirit  die 
out  completely.  It  is  too  precious  to  lose.  All  of  us  can  aid  in 
keeping  it  alive.     Let's  do  it ! 

SUPPORT 

One  often  wonders  why  extra-curricula  activities  are  main- 
tained. Certainly  the  student  body  at  large  frequently  exhibits 
a  strange  apathy  toward  the  activities  that  college  offers.  Many 
of  them  are  content  with  merely  criticizing.  Somehow,  they 
seem  to  forget  that  they  could  aid  the  club,  the  team,  the  maga- 
zine or  whatever  the  activity  may  be,  by  "pitching  in"  and  help- 
ing. Perhaps  their  support  could  change  the  policy  of  the  ac- 
tivity. At  all  events,  it  is  not  only  desirable,  but  necessary.  Pay- 
ing dues,  contributing  articles,  attending  meetings,  cheering  for 
teams — these  demand  cooperation.  They  are  worthy  of  sup- 
port. With  this  support  we  can  accomplish  wonders.  Without 
it  activities  will  vanish  from  college  life. 

AD  ASTRA! 

If  there  exist  people  who  have  never  experienced  the  feeling 
of  exaltation  that  accompanies  a  determination  to  attain  some- 
thing above  the  usual,  they  surely  are  not  numl>ered  among  the 
students  of  the  College  who  have  pledged  themselves  to  the  new 
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"Code  of  Honor."  For  some  time,  many  of  the  girls  have  felt 
that  the  Honor  System,  which  has  proved  so  effective  in  the 
province  assigned  to  it,  is  not  broad  enough,  and  the  time  has 
now  come  when  it  can  readily  be  made  more  inclusive.  But 
there  are  some  members  of  the  student  body  who  wish  to  do 
more  than  add  new  clauses  to  the  existing  system.  They  want 
to  carry  the  spirit  of  honor  beyond  mere  scholastic  and  dis- 
ciplinary safeguards,  to  foster  it,  to  make  it  a  pulsing  reality, 
to  have  it  pervade  all  our  college  activities.  To  accomplish  this 
they  have  begun  a  crusade  to  have  the  members  of  the  college  who 
wish  to  join  them  in  striving  for  a  higher  standard  of  honor 
pledge  themselves  to  the  Code  of  Honor.  They  seem  to  realize  that 
honor  is  something  that  cannot  easily  be  put  into  a  code;  that  this 
nice  sense  of  what  is  right  exists  in  the  individual.  Yet  they  feel 
that  it  will  facilitate  matters  if  their  various  concepts  of  honor 
are  formulated  into  something  concrete. 

Any  plan  that  aims  to  raise  the  standards  of  our  college 
should  be  met  fairly  and  honestly  by  the  student  body.  Honor  is 
a  thing  that  is  too  often  taken  for  granted;  yet  it  is  something 
that  should  be  always  before  us.  All  of  us  hope  for  the  success 
of  this  crusade.  Any  movement  that  has  so  ideal  an  end  cannot 
fail  to  win  vigorous  support  and  so  be  carried  to  victory. 
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THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE  DRAMATIC  CLUB 

"All  the  zvorld's  a  stage 
And  all  the  men  and  zvomen  merely  players." 


[ERHAPS  it  is  the  truth  of  this  famous  statement  that 
has  made  dramatics  so  highly  successful  in  most  col- 
leges. Interest  in  dramatics  has  grown  to  such  a  marked 
degree  that  lately,  the  professional  stage  has  been 
forced  to  take  notice  of  this  side  of  amateur  theatricals. 
Over  in  that  quaintest  section  of  all  New  York,  Greenwich 
Village,  the  Provincetown  Players  make  their  home.  They  are 
a  group  of  artists  banded  together  by  their  love  of  the  theatre, 
and  their  chief  work  is  experimentation  with  old  and  new  plays 
and  new  forms  of  art.  These  artists  realize  that  the  institutions 
of  learning  in  America  are  filled  with  latent  dramatic  ability,  and 
therefore  they  have  asked  the  colleges  of  New  York  to  join  them 
in  what  is  known  as  the  "Intercollegiate  Dramatic  Club." 
Among  the  members  are:  Barnard,  Saint  Joseph's,  Fordham, 
Manhattan,  Columbia  and  Adelphi.  The  aim  of  the  Club  is  to 
help  us  to  make  our  productions  worth-while.  Meetings  are  held 
about  once  a  month.  At  these,  invited  actors,  actresses  and  di- 
rectors give  much  valuable  advice  which  they  have  gained  from 
experience.  They  discuss  such  topics  as  the  play,  costuming, 
stage  bearing  and  like  subjects. 

On  November  23,  the  first  round  table  meeting  of  the  Club 
was  held.  As  our  notice  had  been  rather  short,  only  four  mem- 
bers of  our  own  Club  were  able  to  attend,  but  these  were  amply 
repaid  for  their  trip  across  the  river.  After  arriving  we  were 
ushered  up  a  long  narrow  stairs  into  one  of  the  club  rooms  of 
the  Playhouse.  There  we  sat  wherever  we  could  find  room — 
on  benches,  cushions  and  some  even  on  the  floor.  From  all  cor- 
ners appeared  all  sorts  of  costumes — here,  a  gorgeous  Japanese 
outfit,  and  there,  a  garb  of  old  Spain. 
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-The  speakers  of  the  evening  were  the  Misses  Anita  Block  and 
Winifred  Katzen,  and  we  were  not  disappointed  in  our  expec- 
tations of  what  their  names  promised.  Their  topic  was  "The 
Choosing  of  the  Play."  Miss  Block  maintained  that  we  should 
encourage  our  young  American  authors  by  giving  more  prefer- 
ence to  their  plays.  Miss  Katzen  disagreed,  and  took  the  stand 
that  this  would  entail  too  much  expense,  and  that  after  all,  the 
old  plays  taken  from  translations  were  the  best.  Both  women 
were  so  convincing  that  it  was  difficult  to  decide  with  which  to 
agree,  and  we  carried  away  something  new  to  think  about.  The 
whole  evening  was  a  most  unusual  experience. 

You,  who  enjoyed  our  Christmas  party,  why  not  join  us  at 
our  next  meeting?  It  is  a  case  of  "the  more  the  merrier."  We 
feel  that  there  is  enough  dramatic  ability  in  St.  Joseph's  to 
bring  the  greatest  honor  to  our  College. 

Ann  M.  O'Rourke,  '29. 

BASKETBALL 

Once  more  the  basketball  season  is  in  full  swing  at  S.  J.  C, 
and  on  Monday  afternoons  a  very  eager  group  of  girls  may  be 
seen  on  the  court.  The  schedule  is  not  yet  complete,  but  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  the  following  games: 

January  17 — S.  J.  C.  Alumnae,  Home. 

February  5 — Georgian  Court,  Away. 

February  12 — Hunter,  Home. 

March  3 — Adelphi,  Home. 

March  5 — Georgian  Court,  Home. 

March  26— Hunter,  Away. 

The  team  is  looking  forward  to  meeting  Manhattanville  and 
St.  Elizabeth's  on  the  court,  although  the  dates  for  these  games 
have  not  been  settled  as  yet. 

Miss  Cody  and  the  team  are  working  very  hard  and  the  re- 
sults indicate  the  possibility  of  another  very  successful  season. 

We  are  all  very  proud  of  our  Varsity  and  grateful  for  the 
record  it  has  made.    Let  us  show  our  appreciation  by  supporting 
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the  team.  A  large  attendance  at  the  games  and  a  whole-hearted 
cheering  squad  will  have  a  psychological  effect  upon  the  players. 
They  deserve  to  know  that  we  are  in  back  of  them,  and  they  will 
realize  it  only  by  seeing  us  there. 

Katherine  Normile,  '27. 

ON  VISITING  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

With  a  feeling  strangely  akin  to  that  of  a  group  of  the  prize 
members  of  a  Sunday  School  class  on  a  picnic  with  teacher,  we 
left  the  quiet  recesses  of  Clinton  Avenue  for  the  bustling  den  of 
Wall  Street.  No,  we  hadn't  exactly  given  up  our  careers  as 
philosophers  to  join  the  subtler  ranks  of  the  brokers — we  merely 
wished  to  pay  them  our  respects. 

From  the  stares  and  gaping  expressions  of  those  whom  we 
passed  along  New  York's  busy  highways  and  byways,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  a  bevy  of  women  (as  we  are  endearingly  called)  is 
quite  an  extraordinary  thing  in  that  particular  section  of  our 
illustrious  city. 

The  cold  looking  building  which  was  to  house  us  for  the  next- 
half  hour,  opened  wide  its  doors  to  greet  us  in  as  friendly  a 
manner  as  it  is  possible  for  masonry  to  do.  We  were  then  given, 
as  an  escort,  an  elevator  boy  who  took  us  to  the  gallery.  (This 
is  not  a  name  of  our  own  choosing  for  we  usually  do  not  desire 
to  be  seen  in  such  places  before  the  public.)  For  our  own  de- 
light and  satisfaction,  however,  let  us  term  it  the  ''balcony  for 
the  distinguished  guests." 

After  we  received  brown  catalogues,  peculiarly  like  those  we 
are  presented  with  each  September  at  S.  J.  C,  we  proceeded  to 
investigate  the  truth  of  their  contents  by  actual  comparison  with 
•the  original  Exchange  before  us.  It  is  still  a  question  of  de- 
bate as  to  whether  the  floor  of  the  Exchange  looked  better  in  the 
photograph,  or  in  our  own  perception  of  it.  There  are  many 
pros  and  cons  for  members  of  either  side.  It  certainly  looked 
more  immaculate  in  the  book,  but  there  were  more  chances  for 
locating  a  dancing  partner  in  the  reality.     Among  those  reported 
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by  several  of  our  girls  as  "among  those  present"  were :  the  Man  in 
the  Brown  Derby — particularly  inviting  to  one  of  my  Junior  col- 
leagues; That  Office  Boy  (just  which  one  we  don't  know  yet)  ; 
the  Man  Against  the  Sky — whom  it  pleases  to  be  called  ]\Ir. 
President;  That  Red-Haired  Man  (several,  in  fact)  ;  Collegiates 
— pages,  to  be  more  explicit;  and  many  dozens  of  real  he-men 
wearing  red  and  white  carnations  as  boutonnieres. 

Perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in  hearing  of  our  experi- 
ence concerning  the  exquisite  decorations.  A  group  of  us  were 
attracted  by  the  flowers,  and  as  we  were  exceedingly  curious, 
about  all  the  secrets  of  the  Exchange,  we  inquired  as  to  their 
significance.  But  our  ignorance  sent  one  guide  away  with  a 
laugh,  for  he  informed  us  that  the  wearers  were  merely  big- 
hearted  individuals  who  bought  them  from  an  old  man  at  the 
entrance  to  the  building. 

We  soon  proceeded  to  more  lofty  heights,  however,  con- 
creted in  the  meeting  room  of  the  Exchange  members.  Each 
girl,  in  her  turn,  occupied  the  President's  chair  just  to  become 
accustomed  to  it,  to  avoid  undue  embarrassment  on  her  inaugu- 
ration day. 

After  each  one  had  bought  all  the  stocks  she  wished,  we  left 
the  brokers  in  peace  and  journeyed  on  to  the  Equitable  Building. 
As  we  had  become  very  emboldened  by  our  experience  thus  far, 
we  could  not  be  content  with  anything  lower  than  the  roof,  and 
once  more  we  were  lifted  through  forty  stories  in  a  none-too- 
powerful  elevator.  (Those  who  had  to  get  out  after  the  thirty- 
eighth  floor  had  been  reached  will  vouch  for  this.)  When  we 
finally  did  arrive  at  our  perch  "on  top  of  the  world,"  we  looked 
down  upon  what  seemed  to  be  a  miniature  "Little  Old  New 
York."  A  few  minutes  were  spent  in  trying  to  decide  whether 
such  and  such  a  body  of  water  were  the  Hudson  River  or  Lake 
Champlain,  and  whether  or  not  we  were  looking  at  Blackwell's 
or  Governor's  Island.  However,  there  are  among  the  Economics 
students  a  few  faithful  daughters  of  Father  Knickerbocker,  who 
enlightened  the  erstwhile  uninformed  very  satisfactorily. 

And  then,  rather  than  be  late  for  one  o'clock  class,  we  al- 
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lowed  ourselves  to  be  taken  down  from  these  heights  to  tread 
familiar  old  subw'ay  steps  once  more. 

Mary  J.  Keller,  '28. 

WHAT  PRICE  EMANCIPATION? 

Women  of  today,  and  especially  college  women,  glory  in  their 
so-called  emancipation.  It  is  a  thing  w'e  have  long  fought  for, 
and  in  the  possession  of  which  w-e  are  quite  proud.  The  old- 
fashioned  girl  has  faded  completely  out  of  the  picture.  She, 
with  her  shyness  and  timidity,  is  looked  upon  as  a  weakling  by 
the  vigorous  twentieth  century  damsel.  It  is  true  that  emancipa- 
tion has  made  an  energetic,  sincere  and  wholesome  girl  of  the 
pallid  flower  of  yesterday. 

Unfortunately,  how- ever,  emancipation  has  also  developed  in 
us  a  radical  tendency  aw^ay  from  our  old  ideals.  But,  no  matter 
how  radical  the  world  may  become,  some  things  should  always 
remain  unchangeable  because  of  their  very  nature.  The  matter 
about  which  we  wish  to  speak  is  very  much  akin  to  these.  It  is 
the  very  important  one  of  common  courtesy,  the  old  ideals  of 
courtesy  which  seems  to  be  fast  dying  out  of  our  daily  lives. 

We  seem  to  be  overlooking  the  fact  that  a  woman,  be  she 
ever  so  ultra  modern,  will  always  respond  to  the  "old-fash- 
ioned" chivalry  of  the  gentleman  and  will  warmly  resent  the 
lack  of  it.  This  form  of  deference  is  a  universal  thing.  It  is, 
we  may  say,  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  method,  the  manner  of  expression  may  change  and 
has  changed,  but  the  fact  itself  has  not.  The  Elizabethan  saluted 
his  lady  by  touching  his  lips  to  her  fingertips.  Today,  the  hand- 
clasp is  used.  But  in  no  way  has  the  respect  of  man  for  woman 
altered  thereby. 

The  same  holds  true  for  other  forms  of  courtesy,  which 
though  not  so  appealing,  are  nevertheless  as  necessary  as  this 
one.  Such  are  the  consideration  we  give  our  friends  and  asso- 
ciates, the  deference  we  pay  our  parents  and  elders,  the  respect 
for  those  in  whose  care  our  parents  have  placed  us  and  who  are 
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thus  given  magisterial  authority  over  us.  We  have  many  rights 
as  college  students  but,  in  the  same  status,  we  have  many  duties. 
In  measuring  the  one,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  other.  In 
fact,  failure  to  make  use  of  the  rights  we  possess  does  not  reflect 
upon  us  nearly  so  much  as  does  the  omission  of  any  one  of  our 
duties.  We  ought  to  have  enough  personal  pride,  therefore, 
never  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  found  remiss  in  this  distinguish- 
ing trait  of  the  gentlewoman. 

Aside  from  all  moralizing,  however,  what  a  beautiful  thing 
is  courtesy.  How  much  more  gracious  it  is  to  stand  aside  and 
acknowledge  a  superior  than  to  rush  past  thoughtlessly  !  What  a 
feeling  of  pleasure  it  gives  us,  too.  No  one  can  truthfully  deny 
that  every  little  act  of  courtesy,  given  or  received,  has  made  him 
the  happier  for  it.  We  can  make  those  with  whom  we  come  in 
contact  either  contented  or  discontented  by  our  conduct  towards 
them.  Since  one  of  the  two  alternatives  must  be  chosen,  we  of- 
ten wonder  why  occasion  is  found  to  choose  the  latter. 

We  ought  to  forget  ourselves  a  little  more  than  we  are  prone 
to  do.  Courtesy  should  always  mean  enough  to  us  to  effect  this, 
at  least.  How  highly  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  must  have  esteemed 
this  virtue.  Think  of  what  it  must  have  meant  to  Rostand's  fa- 
mous hero  of  the  ungallant  exterior.  He  threw  his  purse,  his 
paternal  pension,  to  a  lackey  for  the  sake  of  a  beautiful  gesture. 
We  knights  and  ladies  of  today  have  neither  silken  cloaks  nor 
purses  of  gold  to  lose,  but  on  the  contrary,  we  have  a  very  great 
deal  to  gain  by  the  habit  of  courtesy. 

Eileen  McLoughlix,  '27. 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  BARBARA  WORTH 

This  is  the  story  of  Barbara  Worth 

A  tale  of  the  great  open  spaces, 

Of  a  red  blooded  man  and  his  conquest  hard  won 

In  lonely  and  cactusy  places. 

Oh,  Barbara  Worth  was  the  pride  of  the  west 

In  her  prairie  land  home  she  held  sway, 

And  the  cowboys  came  seeking,  fair  Barbary  to  win — 

And  the  cowboys  went  aching  away. 

The  news  traveled  round  over  many  a  mile, 
It  was  useless,  it  couldn't  be  done; 
You  may  have  had  luck  with  the  ladies  before. 
But  Barbara  wouldn't  be  won. 

When  Barbara  tossed  her  bright  head  in  the  air 
The  sun  glistened  on  glossy  black  hair. 
Her  mane  rippled  out  and  her  hoof  struck  the  ground 
For  Miss  Worth  was  a  two-year-old  mare. 

But  out  of  the  sunset  like  young  Lochinvar 
Came  a  stranger  whom  no  one  had  seen, 
His  spurs  were  of  silver,  his  kerchief  of  rose. 
And  his  shirt  was  embroidered  in  green. 

With  a  bow  that  was  low,  his  sombrero  he  dofifed 
(By  a  gallon  'twas  larger  than  most), 
And  he  asked  for  the  home  of  Miss  Barbara  Worth 
With  a  smile  that  was  surely  a  boast. 

With  nonchalant  swagger  he  sought  the  fair  lass 
And  perused  her,  with  soft  whistling  lips, 
No  gifts  did  he  lay  at  her  beautiful  feet, 
But  he  stood  with  his  hands  on  his  hips. 
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"So  you  are  the  lady  of  whom  I've  heard  tell. 
I'll  admit  you  are  lovely  to  see, 
And  you  may  put  it  over  on  all  of  the  rest, 
But  you'll  not  put  it  over  on  me." 

The  crowd  gasped  aloud  at  such  blasphemous  words 
And  the  wisdom  the  gallant  must  lack, 
For  he  laid  his  brown  hand  on  her  loose  flowing  mane 
And  gracefully  swung  to  her  back. 

Then  Barbara  smiled  a  wise  smile  to  herself 
As  she  tossed  her  slim  legs  in  the  air. 
For  many  had  mounted  before,  it  was  true. 
But — no  one  had  ever  stayed  there. 

He  spoke  (and  his  form  was  not  limp  on  the  ground 
To  be  with  her  past  victims  counted), 
"If  I  couldn't  do  better  than  that,"  he  declared, 
"I  would  never  assay  to  be  mounted !" 

Barbara  rose  and  came  down  with  a  thud, 
And  in  angry  surprise  shook  her  head, 
On  all  four  she  rose  up  in  the  air  once  agam — 
Then  over  the  prairie  she  sped. 

Mile  after  mile  they  galloped  along 
And  the  prairie  dogs  watched  in  dismay. 
Over  cactus  and  canyon  and  sagebrush  and  sand 
And  still  they  did  gallop  away! 

Sometimes  he  hung  on  by  the  hair  of  her  mane 
As  over  an  ant  hill  they  swung, 
Sometimes  he  held  on  by  her  tail — ^by  her  ears, 
But  the  matter  remained  that  he  hungf. 


*&• 


The  sun  dropped  from  the  sky  and  the  night  closed  them  in 


And  Barbara  felt  it  grow  cold. 
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Her  anger  had  died ;  she  considered  her  race 
As  considered  Atlanta  of  old. 

"Sure  this  boy  is  a  rider  as  never  was  seen." 
Then  Barbara  started  to  reason. 
"If  I  were  to  give  him  my  homage  as  such, 
Would  I  to  my  spirit  play  treason? 

"I  have  led  him  a  contest  full  many  a  mile, 
He  refuses  to  come  to  the  earth ; 
Can  it  be  that  one  with  the  mettle  of  his 
Is  unworthy  of  Barbara  Worth?" 

She  stopped  and  he  quietly  slipped  to  the  ground, 

His  muscles  were  aching  and  lamed, 

But  he  smiled  a  kind  smile  as  he  stroked  her  sleek  side, 

For  Barbara  Worth  had  been  tamed. 

At  the  break  of  the  dawn  they  came  back  into  town 
And  loudly  the  tidings  were  sung 
That  all  should  come  out  and  behold  with  their  eyes, 
For  Barbara  Worth  had  been  won. 

They  are  always  together  and  often  'tis  said, 
Though  years  have  since  then  traveled  by, 
Bab's  as  proud  of  her  rider,  as  he  is  of  her. 
And  her  nose  is  still  turned  to  the  sky. 

Marjorie  M.  Murphy,  '29. 
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Sett?  ^^^^"^^^  On  Thursday,  November  4,  the  Freshman 
Class  entertained  their  Junior  sisters  at  a  tea. 
This  was  preceded  by  an  entertainment  in  the  auditorium  in 
which  several  of  the  Freshmen  took  part.  Music  and  dancing 
followed  and  the  two  classes  joined  each  other  in  a  spirit  of  good 
followship  which  went  far  toward  making  the  evening  a  success. 
The  splendid  feeling  of  friendliness  evinced  by  the  Juniors  con- 
firmed the  traditional  bond  of  union  prevalent  between  sister 
classes.  H.  B.,  '30. 

E?GHTE^n:H  Although  an  event  inscribed  far  back  in  the  annals 
of  the  College,  such  a  momentous  occasion  as  the 
first  Mother's  and  Daughter's  Day  at  St.  Joseph's  deserves 
special  mention  in  our  magazine.  Miss  Louise  McGough,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  opened  the  day's  program  with  a 
few  words  of  welcome  to  the  visiting  parents  and  an  expression 
of  thanks  to  the  entertaining  artists  of  the  afternoon.  Vocal  se- 
lections were  rendered  by  Miss  Ethel  Killion,  Reverend  John 
Mahoney,  Mr.  Felice  De  Gregorio  and  Mr.  Francis  X.  Doyle, 
present  director  of  the  Glee  Club.  Another  feature  of  the  enter- 
tainment was  a  piano  recital  by  Miss  Margaret  Piggott  of  '29. 
Doctor  Dillon  closed  the  program  with  a  short  address.  After 
refreshments  were  served.  Benediction  was  bestowed  on  the  con- 
gregation as  a  fitting  conclusion  to  a  long-to-be-remembered  day. 

M.  C.  L.,  '29. 

E^Si^"^°^^°^°^^    The  Seniors  were  the  guests  at  the  entertain- 

PARTY  "-' 

ment  and  reception  tendered  to  them  by  the 
Sophomores  on  December  2.  The  committee  in  charge  of  gen- 
eral arrangements  consisted  of  Frances  McGuire,  Ethel  Reardon, 
and  Ann  O'Rourke.  The  joyful  expectation  preceding  the  event 
found  its  realization  in  the  spirit  of  good  will  and  comradeship 
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prevalent.  The  class  of  '29  has  discovered  that  it  cannot  express 
in  a  few  hours  all  that  the  words  "sisters"  and  "  '27"  mean  to 
them.  E.  A.  P.,  '29. 

|ENn^-juNioE  On  Thursday  afternoon,  December  9,  the  Junior 
class  gave  a  reception  and  tea  in  honor  of  the 
Seniors.  A  few  clever  sketches  were  presented  first,  followed  by 
a  treasure  hunt  through  the  new  and  the  old  buildings.  Tea 
was  served  in  the  gayly  decorated  dining  room.  Later,  a  few  of 
the  Juniors  gathered  about  an  improvised  campfire  and  sang 
some  well-known  camp  songs  with  collegiate  adaptations.  The 
lights  were  extinguished  while  thrilling,  chilling  ghost  stories 
were  narrated.  As  usual,  dancing  followed  in  the  auditorium 
with  the  customary  nantuckets  and  snake  dances.  It  was  a  de- 
cidedly novel  affair,  planned  and  successfully  managed  by  the 
chairman,  Alita  Ludder,  together  with  her  very  competent  com- 
mittee. E.  J.  McL.,  '28. 

roEUM*^^  On  Tuesday  evening,  December  14,  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Open  Forum  was  held  in  Doctor  Dillon's  lec- 
ture room.  Miss  Anne  Schrage  presided.  The  spirit  of  the  Col- 
lege in  regard  to  this  new  institution  was  well  demonstrated  by 
the  large  attendance. 

Several  subjects  were  presented  for  discussion,  among  which 
was  the  drawing  up  of  a  Code  of  Honor,  to  be  voluntarily  signed 
by  the  students,  whereby  each  one  would  pledge  herself  to  act  ac- 
cording to  her  own  and  the  College's  highest  standard  of  honor 
in  all  things,  whether  or  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Honor 
System.  It  was  felt  that  in  this  way  a  true  spirit  of  honor  would 
be  propagated.  The  limitations  of  the  Honor  System  and  the 
advisability  of  widening  its  scope  were  also  discussed. 

Another  item  of  importance  brought  up  was  the  need  for 
further  student  cooperation  in  the  library. 

The  interest  displayed  in  the  Forum  anrl  the  eagerness  of  the 
students  to  make  use  of  it,  clearly  evinced  the  need  for  a  medium 
of  this  type.  M.  M.  M.,  '29. 
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i^S^S^      The  Lecture-Musicale  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 

SOCIETY  ^ 

Literary  Society  on  December  16  was  very  success- 
ful. After  Miss  Bernadette  Dolan,  '27,  the  president  of  the  So- 
ciety, welcomed  the  guests,  a  very  attractive  musical  program 
was  given.  The  audience  was  delightfully  entertained  by  Miss 
Anna  Garahan  Crosson's  playing  upon  the  harp,  and  the  several 
vocal  selections  of  Miss  Marion  Horton  Paine. 

This  musical  program  was  a  charming  prologue  to  the  lec- 
ture which  followed.  Mr.  Michael  Williams  chose  for  his  sub- 
ject one  that  has  inexhaustible  charm.  It  was  that  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan missionary.  Father  Junipero  Serra,  worked  against  the 
delightful  background  of  California  in  the  days  of  its  discovery 
and  settlement.  Mr.  Williams  reminded  his  audience  that  as 
Catholics  they  should  be  proud  to  venerate  a  Franciscan  in  the 
year  of  the  seventh  hundred  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  il- 
lustrious founder  of  that  Order,  and  that  as  Americans  they 
should  be  proud  to  venerate  a  maker  of  the  Republic,  in  this,  the 
sesquicentennial  of  its  independence.  M.  M.  B.,  '28. 

PLAY^^^^^"^^^^  On  Wednesday  evening,  December  22,  the  cur- 
tain arose  on  the  season's  first  offering  by  the 
Dramatic  Club.  It  was  fitting  that  the  play  should  be  "Bethle- 
hem" by  Lawrence  Housman.  The  beautiful,  age-old  story  of 
the  Nativity  was  enacted  with  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  deli- 
cacy necessary  to  handle  the  parts.  The  stage  setting  and  light- 
ing effects  were  really  exquisite  and  when  the  fact  that  they 
were  made  by  members  of  the  Society  became  known,  they  were 
admired  the  more.  Carols  and  Christmas  hymns  presented  by 
the  Serenaders  and  the  Glee  Club  enhanced  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  play.  The  Society  was  most  fortunate  in  procuring  the 
services  of  a  very  capable  coach.  Miss  Alice  White,  whose  ef- 
forts, coupled  with  those  of  President  Anne  Schrage  and  all  the 
members,  were  directly  responsible  for  the  pronounced  success 
of  the  play.  I.  R.  R.,  '29. 
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PEoa^jADE  ^^^^  ^^^  event  of  the  year  to  the  Senior  Class's  way 
of  thinking,  has  come  and  gone.  On  a  certain  well- 
remembered  Wednesday  night,  January  5,  the  class  of  1927  held 
its  Senior  Promenade  in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Ritz-Carlton. 
The  members  of  the  committee  formed  a  charming  receiving  line 
as  the  guests  made  their  way  into  the  Oval  Room  where  a  mid- 
night supper  was  served.  The  Alisses  Eileen  McLoughlin,  hon- 
orary chairman;  Margaret  Normile,  chairman;  Gertrude  Berry, 
Bernadette  Dolan,  Virginia  Laudry,  Edna  McCormack,  Mary 
Murray,  Virginia  Nathan,  Katharine  Normile  and  Helen  Rey- 
nolds were  the  hostesses  of  the  occasion. 

The  beauty  of  the  favors  is  still  being  discussed  and  the 
Meyer-Davis  Orchestra  was  voted  the  "best-ever." 

The  College  united  in  agreeing  that  the  1927  Senior  Prom 
is  worthy  of  a  prominent  place  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  known  as 
Memory.  M.  T.  C,  '27. 

eecitJl  ^^^  January  6,  the  poetry  class  of  the  Department  of 
Oral  English  gave  a  charming  recital  on  the  Romantic 
Movement  in  English  Literature.  The  program  began  with  a 
discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  romantic  outburst  and  a  tracing 
of  the  tendencies  of  that  period.  Another  talk  followed  on  the 
principal  poets  of  the  time  and  their  characteristics.  The  points 
developed  were  then  illustrated  by  selections  from  various  poems. 
The  audience  also  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  an  excellent 
musical  program.  Credit  is  due  to  Miss  Walsh,  the  director  of 
the  group,  and  to  the  class  itself  for  such  an  interesting  after- 
noon. M.  M.  B.,  '28. 

JAPANETTE  On  January  13,  and  14,  the  Glee  Club,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Francis  X.  Doyle,  presented  its  operetta, 
"Japanette."  The  great  success  of  the  play  was  due  to  the  en- 
thusiasm aroused  by  its  capable  director  and  Miss  Virginia 
Nathan,  president  of  the  Club.  The  active  interest  displayed  by 
the  members,  and  the  diligent  work  of  the  committee,  consist- 
ing of  Marie  I'rennan.  Marie  O'Shea,  Mary  Stack  and  their  as- 
sistants, contributed  largely  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  rehearsals. 
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The  leading  roles  in  the  operetta  were  very  well  acted.  Vir- 
gile  Doyle  appeared  as  "The  Announcer" ;  Virginia  Nathan  as 
"Helen  Mason";  Eleanor  McGrane  as  "Mrs.  Mason,"  Helen's 
mother;  and  Anne  Schrage  as  "A  Messenger  from  Nippon." 
The  capable  work  done  by  the  soloists,  "The  Nodding  Dolls," 
"The  Little  Bells"  and  the  "Perfection  Quintet,"  deserves  spe- 
cial mention.  The  Serenaders,  too,  are  deserv'ing  of  the  utmost 
praise  for  their  orchestral  selections. 

The  whole  entertainment  was  one  of  the  most  novel  ever  of- 
fered at  the  College.  The  Glee  Club  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  fact  that  this,  its  initial  appearance,  was  so  successful. 

E.  A.  P.,  '29. 

JUNIOR  WEEK  The  Class  of  '28  is  now  reckoning  time  with  ref- 
erence to  the  fourteenth  of  February,  for  that  is 
to  be  the  beginning  of  Junior  Week.  We  are  looking  forward  to 
it,  as  our  first  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  thrill  of  being  an  upper- 
classman  with  that  envied  privilege  of  packing  five  days  full  of 
good  times.  To  us  it  is  the  greatest  event  of  events  in  our  col- 
lege careers. 

There  are  some  striking  high-lights  on  the  program  as  it  is 
now  planned.  Our  little  sisters  have  kindly  offered  to  make  our 
Junior  supper  delightful  by  serving  us,  and  our  bigger  sisters  of 
'26  have  invited  us  to  attend  the  theatre  with  them.  The  Seniors, 
too,  are  going  to  entertain  us  on  another  day.  Another  antici- 
pated pleasure  is  that  of  having  you  join  with  us  to  enjoy  Thurs- 
day. Then,  as  a  fitting  climax  to  this  wonderful  week,  Friday  is 
the  Junior  Prom. 

The  other  events  are  anything  but  dull ;  they  are  merely  out- 
done by  the  brilliance  of  these  high  lights.  We  expect  to  have 
one  wonderful  week,  and  from  all  appearances,  we  are  not  going 
to  be  disappointed. 

The  members  of  the  committee  are :  Elinor  Woods,  honor- 
ary chairman;  Eugenie  Cormier,  chairman,  assisted  by  Eileen 
Bergen,   Helen  Callahan,   Agnes  Comerford,   Helen   Harrison, 
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Mary    Kane,    Gertrude    Loughlin,    Virginia    O'Brien,    Marion 
Packert,  Regina  Peppard,  and  Katherine  Wilson. 

E.  C,  '28. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

LoRiA  extends  its  sincere  sympathy  to  Julia  McKeon,  '29, 
on  the  death  of  her  father,  and  to  Mary  Bolton,  '29,  on  the  death 
of  her  brother.      R.  I.  P. 


THE  EXCHANGE 

The  Fordhatn  Monthly, 

Fordham  University,  New  York. 

It  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  exchange  edi- 
tors that  the  Fordham  Monthly  ranks  in  the  foreground  of  Cath- 
oHc  College  magazines.  There  is  much  to  be  commended  in  the 
November  number,  especially  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  "Thomas 
Becket  and  English  Equity,"  which  shows  deep  research  work. 
We  quote,  "The  extreme  pity  lies  in  this — that  it  is  only  now, 
eight  hundred  years  later,  that  we  are  beginning  to  comprehend 
the  true  significance  of  his  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  equity — a  doctrine  which  'must  be,'  as  Bigelow  states, 
'the  true  measure  of  responsibility,  in  secular  as  well  as  in  reli- 
gious government. Old    Shoes"   and   "Violin,"   both   short 

stories,  prove  interesting  and  enjoyable  reading.     The  poetry  is 
of  usual  high  calibre. 

The  Creightonian, 

Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

This  year  Creighton  University  is  celebrating  her  semi-cen- 
tennial anniversary — the  fiftieth  year  of  her  great  and  useful 
service  in  the  realm  of  higher  Catholic  education  in  the  West. 
The  Creightonian  is  made  up  in  ordinary  newspaper  form.  The 
editorials  are  its  outstanding  feature  and  are  always  topics  of 
unusual  interest,  written  in  terse,  forceful  and  virile  style. 

Boston  College  Stylus, 

Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Contrary  to  the  general  run  of  first  issues  of  the  year,  the 
October  number  of  The  Stylus  is  indeed  representative,  and  at- 
tains the  high  standard  generally  maintained  by  this  magazine. 
The  poetry  is  unusual,  especially  "The  Banished  Beacon,"  "The 
Day  Being  Done,"  and  "To  Miriam  Smiling."  The  "Ubiquitous 
Flame"  is  a  cleverly  written  short  story  with  a  surprising  climax. 
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"What  the  World  May  Reasonably  Expect  of  a  Catholic  Col- 
lege Graduate"  is  one  of  the  finest  essays  we  have  ever  read  in 
an  undergraduate  magazine.  We  regret  space  allows  us  to  quote 
only  a  few  lines.  "Enlisted  by  Baptism,  strengthened  by  Con- 
firmation, nourished  by  Holy  Eucharist,  and  commissioned  by 
his  Catholic  education,  he  will  never  desert  his  post  as  a  leader  in 
Christ's  army.  Clad  in  'the  armor  of  God,  having  on  the  breast- 
plate of  justice  .  .  .  taking  the  shield  of  faith,  .  .  .  and  the  hel- 
met of  salvation,'  he  carries  on  the  glorious  heritage  which  has 
been  entrusted  to  him,  bravely  and  earnestly  following  that  stand- 
ard which  has  overcome  the  adversaries  of  the  ages — 'In  Hoc 
Signo  Vinces.'  " 

The  Labaritm, 

Mt.  St.  Joseph's  College,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

The  Labariim  is  not,  like  so  many  other  college  magazines, 
a  product  of  the  staff.  The  students  of  the  College  comprise  the 
Board  of  Editors,  and  this  novel  feature  is  a  highly  successful 
one  judging  from  the  wealth  of  contributors  in  the  Autumn  is- 
sue. The  remarkable  spirit  in  the  College  is  further  exemplified 
by  the  editorial  on  "Loyalty."  The  feature  departments  include, 
"Verselets,"  "Loose  Leaves  from  Enghsh  Note  Books,"  "As 
Ithers  See  Us,"  "College  and  Campus,"  and  "Alumnas." 
"Matthew  Parr"  and  "Comedy"  prove  attractive  short  stories. 
"Autumn"  is  a  poem  of  delicate  beauty  and  exquisite  imagery. 

The  Canisius  Monthly, 

Canisius  College,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Canisius  Monthly  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  ex- 
change list.  "The  Erie  Canal  of  1825  and  the  New  Erie  Barge 
Canal  of  1925"  presents  a  splendid  comparison  and  evaluation 
of  the  influence  of  the  canal  in  contributing  to  national  prosper- 
ity. "Incognito"  is  a  short  story  based  on  an  old  plot  told  in  a 
new  way.  "Some  Notes  on  Gothic  Architecture"  shows  study 
and  observation. 


ALUMNAE   NOTES 

The  Alumnae  Winter  Season  has  reached  its  mid-point.  Its 
calendar  of  events,  too,  is  well  on  the  way  toward  accomplish- 
ment. With  the  success  of  the  Winter  Dance,  which  took  place 
on  November  22,  and  of  the  annual  Card  Party,  which  occurred 
on  January  8,  the  social  season  was  very  favorably  initiated. 
Plans  are  progressing  rapidly  and  it  is  hoped  by  everyone  that 
the  1926-1927  season  will  continue  as  it  has  begun  and  will 
achieve  even  greater  brilliance  and  success. 

ALUMNAE  DANCE  Under  the  competent  management  of  Miss  Ger- 
trude Dilworth,  who  was  chairman  of  the  occa- 
sion, the  first  affair  of  the  social  season  proved  a  great  success. 
The  time  was  the  twenty-second  of  November;  the  place,  the  de- 
lightful Mirror  Room  of  the  Hotel  Plaza.  The  people  concerned 
were  the  members  of  the  Alumnae  who  proved,  as  ever,  to  be 
charming  and  capable  hostesses. 

CARD  PABTY  The  sccoud  event  of  the  calendar,  the  proceeds  of 
which  will  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Per- 
petual Scholarship  Fund  established  by  the  Alumnae,  came  near 
to  accomplishing  its  end.  The  success  of  the  affair,  which  was 
held  at  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Clubhouse,  was  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  competence  and  hard  work  of  the  committee. 
Assisting  Miss  Adeline  Canning,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
were  Misses  Margaret  Lennon,  Ruth  Kramer,  Agnita  Duffy, 
Grace  Byrne,  Concepta  Castellano,  Genevieve  D'Albora,  Claire 
O'Malley,  Mary  Sheridan,  Margaret  Roche,  Agnes  Daly,  Helen 
Weiden,  Constance  Doyle  and  Mrs.  Robert  Griebe. 

'2°     The  marriage  of  Miss  Marjorie  Nolan  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Hig- 
gins,  whose  engagement  was  announced  in  our  last  issue, 
has  taken  place.     We  express  our  best  wishes  for  their  joy  and 
happiness. 
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'^*  We  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  marriage  of  j\Iiss 
Margaret  Meehan  to  Mr.  George  Copeland.  The  wedding 
occurred  late  in  November,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  our 
last  issue  in  which  the  announcement  of  their  engagement  ap- 
peared.    We  extend  our  sincere  and  hearty  felicitations. 

'^*     The  Misses  Bernadette  Garvey,  Mary  Green,  Helen  Stewart 
and  Mary  Lynch  are  doing  postgraduate  work  at  Fordham 
University. 

Miss  Barbara  Eckels  and  Miss  May  Dannenhoffer  are  also 
pursuing  the  paths  of  higher  learning  at  Columbia  University. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

LoRiA  extends  its  sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs.  J.   McManus, 
(nee  Marion  Clarke,  '20)  on  the  death  of  her  father. 
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JOSEPH  THE  GARDENER 

The  Treasures  of  Heaven  lending, 

A  gardener,  He  chose 
And  gave  unto  thy  tending 

A  Lily  and  a  Rose. 

How  carefully  you  nurtured 

And  guarded  from  all  foes 
Thy  two  celestial  charges, 

The  Lily  and  the  Rose. 

Until,  his  service  ended. 

The  faithful  gardener  goes 
Before  his  flowers.     Ah,  pity 

His  Lily  and  his  Rose. 

Upon  one  Tree  they  blossom, 

Where  crimson  torrent  flows, — 
Beneath,  candescent  Lily, 

Above,  grim,  bloody  Rose. 

May  E.  Meany,  '30. 


THE   SHRINE   OF   ELOQUENCE 
AND   WIT 


HE  Blarney  Stone,  shrine  of  eloquence  and  wit,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  famous  Blarney  Castle,  Cork,  Ireland,  around 
whose  walls  clusters  much  of  romance  and  superstition. 
Many  people  believe  that  the  stone  is  endowed  with  the 
property  of  communicating  to  the  happy  tongue  that 
comes  in  contact  with  its  polished  surface  the  gift  of  gentle,  flu- 
ent flattery.  Whether  employed  in  vows  and  promises  as  light 
as  air  such  as  lead  captive  the  female  heart,  or  in  elaborate  mysti- 
fications of  a  grosser  grain,  such  as  may  do  for  Commons  or 
Congress,  it  may  all  be  summed  up  and  characterized  by  the  mys- 
terious term  "blarney,"  better  known  in  American  slang  as  "ap- 
plesauce," "soft  soap,"  "bunk"  and  "a  line." 

An  amusing  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  that  the  stone 
was  originally  brought  to  Ireland  by  a  Phoenician  Colony  and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Lyre  and  Carthage  (long  its  custodians) 
made  use  of  its  powers,  giving  rise  to  the  familiar  reference — 
"Punica  fides  Tyriosqiic  hilingues."  It  is  also  supposed  that 
some  Carthaginian  adventurers  carried  the  stone  away  to  Mi- 
norca by  stealth.  Being  driven  into  Cork  harbor  later,  they  hid 
their  treasure  in  the  laurel  copse  known  as  "the  groves  of  Blar- 
ney," from  whence  it  was  taken  to  be  used  in  rearing  the  tower 
of  Blarney  Castle. 

The  difficulty  which  an  archaeologist  would  have  in  searching 
out  the  pedigree  of  the  Blarney  Stone,  or  which  even  the  most 
credulous  person  would  encounter  in  putting  its  powers  to  test, 
lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  scarcely  any  two  authorities  agree  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  stone.  The  best  informed  designate  a  stone 
set  in  the  northern  angle  of  the  lofty  castle  wall  about  twenty 
feet  from  the  top.  They  tell  us  that  the  stone  once  bore  this  in- 
scription :  "Cormack  MacCarthy  fortes  me  fieri  fecit,  A.  D. 
1446."  If  this  inscription  is  true,  time  and  multitude  of  oscula- 
tions have  served  to  wear  all  the  Latin  away,  for  the  stone  is 
now  smooth  and  flat,  looking  as  if  all  Ireland  had  been  kissing 
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it  for  centuries.  There  is  no  way  for  a  tourist  to  reach  this  stone 
except  by  being  lowered  by  ropes  from  the  summit  of  the  wall, 
at  the  peril  of  his  life  or  limb.  At  one  time,  however,  there 
were  so  many  adventurous  souls  ready  to  run  the  risk,  that  an- 
other stone  was  chosen  by  the  village  wiseacres.  This  stone  was. 
only  a  few  feet  below  the  battlements  and  bore  the  date  1703 
with  a  part  of  the  arms  of  the  family  of  Jeffreys,  into  whose  pos- 
session the  castle  had  passed  after  it  had  fallen  into  ruin.  Here 
it  was  possible  to  combine  adventure  with  comparative  safety  as, 
in  order  to  kiss  the  substitute  stone,  it  was  only  necessary  for  the 
tourist  to  crawl  through  a  broken  piece  in  the  battlement  or  to 
induce  some  friend  to  hold  fast  his  legs  while  he  touched  the 
stone  with  his  lips — hanging  head  downwards.  Even  this  did 
not  satisfy  the  conscience  of  the  head  of  the  Jeffreys'  family 
for,  he  had  the  stone  marked  "1703"  taken  out  of  its  place  in  the 
wall  and  planted  in  the  apex  of  one  of  the  turrets  where  it  could 
tempt  no  one  to  harm. 

But  in  the  course  of  time,  a  maniac  whose  hobby  was  to  find 
the  famous  stone,  came  to  Blarney.  As  his  condition  of  mind 
was  not  recognized  at  once,  he  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  summit 
of  the  tower.  What  was  the  horror  of  the  people  when  they  be- 
held him  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  and  executing  a  wild 
dance  around  the  marvelous  stone.  Just  when  everyone  was  ex- 
pecting him  to  fall  and  be  dashed  to  pieces,  he  suddenly  seized 
the  stone  and  dropped  it  to  the  ground,  where  it  broke  into  three 
parts.  For  a  long  time  the  Hibernian  guides  pointed  out  this 
broken  stone  with  the  injunction  to  visitors  to  kiss  "all  three 
halves,"  if  they  would  imbibe  any  of  its  mysterious  virtues. 
Tourists  now  have  the  privilege  of  kissing  several  stones,  the 
identity  of  each  being  equally  well  attested  by  the  village  folk 
and  one  proving  quite  as  efficacious  as  the  other. 

Commemorated  in  song  and  story,  the  Blarney  Stone  is 
known  and  revered  by  many,  and  the  tradition  of  its  wonderful 
gift  of  elcKjuence  has  made  Irishmen,  throughout  the  world,  ad- 
mired and  loved  for  their  ready  wit  and  charm  of  speech. 

Bernadette  Dolan,  '27. 


IT   ALL   DEPENDS 

E  stood  on  the  foul-line  holding  the  leather  sphere  in 
tense,  moist  hands.  His  anxious  eyes,  fastened  on  the 
iron-rim  of  the  basket,  seemed  to  behold  it  recede, 
shrink,  fade  into  the  merest  semblance  of  a  circle.  For 
once  the  bellowing  crowd  was  stilled,  breathless,  every 
faculty  straining  to  that  figure  standing  before  the  basket.  The 
issue  of  that  bitter,  gallantly- fought  battle  rested  upon  him.  One 
shot  would  tie  the  score,  two  would  give  the  necessary  margin 
for  victory !  The  whistle  blew,  the  ball  sailed  easily  through  the 
air,  hit  the  back-board,  bounced  back.  A  groan  of  dismay. 
Again  the  whistle,  again  the  snap  of  the  wrists  that  hurled  the 
sphere  into  the  air!  Round  and  round  the  rim  it  slithered  and 
fell — to  the  floor.     The  game  was  over — lost. 

As  the  crowd  filed  out,  the  talk  was  of  him,  how  he  forfeited 
the  contest  by  his  failure  to  gauge  the  last  two  shots.  In  the 
crisis  he  failed,  and  though  he  had  played  brilliantly  throughout, 
responsibility  for  the  defeat  was  laid  upon  him. 

Suppose  it  had  been  different.  Suppose  he  had  played  clum- 
sily, awkwardly  all  through  the  contest.  Suppose  he  had  fum- 
bled every  pass,  failed  in  every  attempt  to  score  and  then  by  some 
unaccountable  chance  had  been  successful  in  the  two  final  foul 
shots.  Would  he  not  have  been  acclaimed  a  hero,  hailed  as  the 
player  "who  clinched  the  victory"?  Undoubtedly.  The  crowd 
is  ever  willing  to  follow  him  who  has  made  the  last  impression 
on  their  minds. 

It  takes  such  a  little  thing  to  mold  public  opinion.  The  mo- 
tive counts  for  naught;  previous  service  means  nothing.  The 
result  is  the  thing.  It  is  useless  for  you  to  say,  "It  might  have 
been  otherwise,  I  intended  it  so.  I  did  my  best."  DID  YOU 
SUCCEED?  The  world  smiles,  calls  you  master  and  heaps 
praise  upon  you.  DID  YOU  FAIL?  The  world  shrugs,  de- 
nounces you  as  stupid,  inefficient,  utterly  culpable,  and  proceeds 
to  forget  you.     In  every  walk  of  life,  in  every  circumstance, 
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under  all  conditions,  it  is  the  same.  "Did  you  win?  Were  you 
successful?"  Never,  "How  hard  did  you  try?  Did  you  give 
your  very  best?" 

The  general  draws  up  plans  for  a  gigantic  campaign.  The 
result  is  of  vital  importance.  He  wins  and  is  hailed  as  a  con- 
queror, a  liberator,  a  great  military  strategist.  Had  he  lost,  what 
then?  The  epithets— "bungler,"  "coward,"  "weakling,"  "fool," 
— would  have  been  heaped  upon  him.  His  motive  was  the  best, 
his  effort  and  care  limitless,  but  that  which  none  could  foresee, 
the  result,  determined  whether  he  should  live  in  glory  or  exist  in 
disgrace. 

Turning  from  the  battle  on  the  plains  to  the  more  restrained 
conflict  in  the  drawing-room,  we  find  Public  Opinion  sitting  in 
judgment  right  in  the  middle  of  a  most  sociable  bridge  game. 
Miss  So-and-So  is  deciding  whether  her  queen  will  go  or  not. 
Fortunately  it  does — just.  Then  Public  Opinion  nods  her  head 
and  the  busy  buzzing  is  almost  audible,  "Clever,  my  dear!" 
"Finessing,  are  you?  Really,  you  make  the  rest  of  us  look  so 
crude  and  amateurish !"  A  little  later  the  same  situation  arises. 
Miss  So-and-So  Prime  is  also  deciding  whether  her  queen  will 
pass.  It  does  not.  Public  Opinion  frowns,  and  immediately  eye- 
brows are  elevated,  heads  are  shaken,  almost  imperceptibly,  it  is 
true,  but  conveying  disapproval  none  the  less;  eyes  signal  unmis- 
takable message,  "Awfully  stupid  play!"  And  lo!  a  certain 
young  woman  has  been  classed  among  the  graceless  in  the  deli- 
cate social  art. 

Are  you  not  convinced  that  the  result  is  practically  the  only 
interesting  factor  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  that  motive  and  effort 
are  almost  invariably  overlooked?  Some  day  you'll  spend  fever- 
ish hours  on  a  ])ro]jlem  or  report  only  to  have  a  discouraging,  un- 
satisfactory mark  placed  next  your  name.  Then  try  to  claim 
credit  for  your  eyeaches,  your  headaches,  and  your  heartaches — 
it  can't  be  done.  luen  Charlotte  Bronte  has  said,  "If  the  result 
l>e  attractive,  the  World  will  praise  you,  who  little  deserve  praise; 
if  it  be  repulsive,  the  same  World  will  blame  you,  who  almost  as 
little  deserve  blame." 
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Despite  these  melancholy  cogitations,  we  really  and  truly 
have  hope  left.  Surely  there  are  some  people  who  appreciate 
good  intentions,  who  divine  sincere  purposes  and  bestow  their 
regard  accordingly.  Mothers  are  in  this  blessed  circle.  They 
are  the  epitome  of  understanding  and  sympathy;  to  them  our 
struggles  and  strivings  are  more  precious  than  our  successes 
easily  won.  The  baby  who  has  fallen  and  bruised  itself,  is  cud- 
dled and  caressed  more  than  the  tot  who  attains  its  childish  goal, 
unhindered  and  unhurt.  Eternal  thanks  for  such  friends,  for, 
though  adversity  makes  us  strong,  sympathy  keeps  us  sweet. 

There  is  yet  another  whom  we  feel  will  not  hound  us  for  the 
result,  result,  result !  When  we  are  beyond  the  shafts  of  Public 
Opinion,  when  battles  and  bridges  are  over  and  problems  and 
prejudices  are  done,  we  may  tap  on  the  Golden  Portals  with 
breathless  expectation  and  perfect  confidence.  We  feel  certain 
our  small-voiced  query,  "May  I  come  in?"  will  not  evoke  from 
St.  Peter  the  answer,  "Well,  it  all  depends.  What  signs  of  suc- 
cess, of  honor,  of  fame  are  you  able  to  produce?"  He  will  most 
likely  ask:  "Did  you  do  your  best?  Did  you  try  hard?"  And 
then  will  he  admit  you  into  Paradise? 

Well — it  all  depends. 

Irene  R.  Roth,  '29. 
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ro  most  people,  the  derogatory  names  "hobo"  and  "tramp" 
convey  an  identical  meaning,  bring  to  the  mind  a  single 
picture  of  some  unfortunate  reprobate  in  the  last  stages 
of  respectability.  These  terms,  however,  are  far  from 
being  synonymous;  a  hobo   is  one  who  wanders  and 


works,  a  tramp  is  one  who  wanders  and  dreams.  Each  is  the  vic- 
tim of  an  overdeveloped  vagrancy  instinct,  which,  in  a  much  less 
degree,  is  common  to  all  human  beings.  Hoboes,  the  class  that 
merits  our  consideration,  are  an  interesting  type  who  have  been 
known  to  display  intellectual  and  cultured  tastes. 

Chicago  has  been  called  the  "Hobo  Capital  of  America."  No 
other  city  has  such  a  large  percentage  of  its  population  in  this 
classification.  In  that  city  and  its  outskirts,  a  complete  code  of 
ethics  has  been  developed  and  has  been  strictly  defined  and  rig- 
idly observed  by  fellow  vagrants.  Fields  and  lots  in  the  outlying 
sections  of  the  city  provide  a  perpetual  camping-site  for  these 
idle  men.  They  come,  use  the  luxurious  equipment  of  cans  as 
cooking  utensils,  and  pass  on  leaving  everything  orderly  and 
clean  for  the  next  arrival.  The  name  fittingly  given  to  such  a 
site  is  "A  Jungle."  Among  the  list  of  great  crimes  committed 
by  the  men  visiting  "A  Jungle"  are  robbing  others  while  they 
sleep,  lighting  night  fires  when  there  is  possibility  of  there  being  a 
raid,  wasting  or  destroying  food,  and  breaking  the  equipment. 
The  slang  of  the  road  is  coined  and  circulated  in  just  such  places. 
These  wanderers  are  in  some  cases  deep  thinkers  and  keen  ob- 
servers of  humanity. 

In  1919  a  Hobo  University  was  started  in  New  York  City  by 
a  man  named  James  Eads  How,  known  as  the  "Millionaire 
Hobo."  They  do  not  teach  one  how  to  become  a  holx»  at  this 
University,  as  one  might  suppose,  but  the  men  really  study  and 
discuss  weighty  subjects.  The  curriculum  consists  principally  of 
Economics  and  Industrial  Law.     The  students  learn  all  about 
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nomads,  the  traffic  regulations  of  space,  man's  relation  to  the 
infinite  and  many  other  fundamentally  important  things.  At 
9 :30  A.  M.  the  students  assemble  to  see  if  there  are  any  pros- 
pects of  work.     Those  who  fail  to  find  employment  return  at 

1 1  :30  and  discuss  why  there  are  so  many  more  men  than  there 
are  positions.  At  noon  a  light  lunch  is  served  which  is  consid- 
ered by  the  President  as  a  stimulus  for  those  who  desire  a  square 
meal  that  they  may  seek  it  elsewhere.  In  the  afternoon  definite 
classes  are  held.  Mr.  How,  a  Harvard  student  and  physician, 
spent  his  life  in  work  of  this  kind. 

This  University,  established  in  1909  with  five  students,  has 
given  a  decided  impetus  to  the  establishment  of  similar  institu- 
tions. Not  very  long  ago,  a  newspaper  carried  an  article  in  which 
brief  mention  was  given  to  the  graduation  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  from  the  Hobo  College  of  Chicago.  A  baccalaureate  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  a  distinguished  professor  from  North- 
western University;  and  the  graduates,  after  singing  a  group  of 
songs  in  their  peculiar  lingo,  bade  their  mates  farewell.  Diplo- 
mas were  awarded  to  men  who  had  attended  all  of  a  series  of 
lectures,  musicales  and  visits  to  art  galleries,  all  of  which  consti- 
tutes the  course  of  study  in  this  particular  institution.  Mimeo- 
graphed sheets  instead  of  sheepskins  proclaimed  to  the  world  that 
the  bearers  had  expressed  a  desire  to  better  their  condition  and 
had  pledged  themselves  to  lead  clean  lives.  The  article  announced 
the  continuance  of  the  course  in  the  fall  after  the  men  had  re- 
turned from  the  harvest  fields  of  spring  and  summer. 

At  first,  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  an  institution 
of  learning  seemed  utterly  ridiculous,  but  if  the  University  has 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  some  good  effect  on  the  lives  of  these 
men,  it  deserves  credit  for  going  about  it  more  tactfully  than  the 
ordinary  salvation  movements.  It  can  be  considered  as  nothing 
more  than  a  unique  way  of  appealing  to  men  of  this  type  and  in- 
fluencing them  in  the  proper  direction. 

Eileen  J.  McLoughlin,  '28. 


DREAMS 

"Rise  my  so  id  and  stretch  thy  wings." 

ERHAPS  the  most  precious  boon  that  the  kindly  fates 
bestow  upon  mortals  is  the  faculty  to  dream.  That  is, 
the  power  to  loose  oneself  from  bonds  of  time  and  space, 
to  leave  the  present,  to  create.  For  what  can  be  ac- 
complished without  dreams  ?  He  who  has  never  dreamed 
has  never  soared  to  Elysian  heights. 

The  dreamer  is  raised  above  his  fellow  mortals  by  an  inner 
vision  which  unfolds  to  him  the  secrets  of  life.  jNIere  exteriors 
do  not  satisfy  him;  he  plumbs  the  depths  beneath.  Through 
dreams  he  sees  the  beautiful;  because  of  them  he  creates  it.  The 
artist  perceives  his  vision,  then  with  consummate  skill,  he  em- 
bodies his  dream  in  a  more  substantial  form  and  produces  art, 
for  dreams  are  the  soul  of  art.  Without  them  there  would  be 
nothing  of  beauty. 

But  dreams  have  resulted  in  action  as  well  as  in  creation. 
Through  the  centuries  all  great  men  have  had  something  of  the 
dreamer  in  them.  They  have  seen  beyond  what  is  present  into 
what  might  be.  Most  people  do  not  usually  think  that  those  who 
have  accomplished  great  deeds  were  dreamers,  yet  we  must  real- 
ize that  before  anything  can  be  accomplished  it  must  first  be  con- 
ceived and  planned.  St.  Paul  dreamed  and  he  became  the  Apos- 
tle of  the  Gentiles;  Alfred  dreamed  and  scattered  tribes  became 
England;  Columbus  dreamed  and  a  new  world  was  opened. 

But  what  of  those  who  clothe  themselves  in  a  fabric  of 
dreams  and  yet  apparently  gain  no  end?  Would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter for  them  to  be  doers,  plodding  with  the  rest,  rather  than  vi- 
sionaries who  neither  reach  success  for  themselves  nor  accom- 
plish anything  for  others;  who  live  in  a  world  of  their  own,  yet 
are  mindful  of  the  scorn  of  the  doers?  But,  better  to  have 
dreamed  in  vain  than  never  to  have  dreamed  at  all.     For  in 
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dreaming,  truer  values  are  reached  and  in  them  are  found  real- 
ities. It  is  the  doers  who  touch  only  the  surface.  But  one  won- 
ders if  they  too  do  not  have  dreams.  Certainly  it  seems  that 
everyone  at  some  time  is  touched  by 

"One  of  those  passing  rainbow   dreams 
Half  light,  half  shade,  which  fancy's  beams 
Paint  on  the  fleeting  mists  that  roll 
In  trance  or  slumber,  round  the  soul !" 

Should  dreamers  then  be  encouraged  ?  Or,  should  education, 
as  so  much  of  it  seems  to  do,  try  to  stifle  the  visionary  and  re- 
duce everything  to  the  material?  Should  it  inspire  ideals  and 
foster  dreams?  Herein  a  teacher  may  be  truly  great  as  one 
who  does  inspire  and  who  can  point  the  way  through  work  where- 
in dreams  may  be  consummated.  Perhaps  Montaigne  had  this 
thought  in  mind  when  he  wrote,  "I  believe  it  to  be  true  that 
Dreams  are  the  true  interpreters  of  our  Inclination;  but  there  is 
art  required  to  sort  and  undestand  them." 

Mary  M.  Bird,  '28. 


TO  THE  DREAMER 

O  Dreamer, 

Thou  alone  of  all  the  weary  mart 

Know  how  to  lay 

With  skillful,  unlearned  art 

The  fine-spun  meshes  of  a  dream — 

To  leave  the  dim,  soul-smoth'ring  day 

For  vistaed  groves,  with  me,  unseen. 

May  E.  Meaney,  '30. 


NICOLAl   IBSEN 

SHORT  time  ago,  a  newspaper  carried  an  article  noting 
the  location  of  the  grave  of  Nicolai  Ibsen.  Few  people 
know  that  this  man  was  the  younger  brother  of  the 
great  Norwegian  dramatist  and  poet,  Henrik  Ibsen. 
What  drove  Nicolai  to  a  foreign  land  to  die  among 
strangers?  Here  is  a  riddle  the  great  Ibsen  himself  would 
have  delighted  to  solve.  Here  was  a  tragedy  in  his  own  im- 
mediate family  chronicled  merely  by  a  short  notice  in  a  news- 
paper. 

Nicolai  Ibsen  was  born  in  1834  in  Skien,  a  town  of  about 
three  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  south  of  Norway.  The  family 
which  w^as  Norwegian  with  a  mixture  of  Danish,  Scotch,  and 
German  blood  had  formerly  possessed  much  money,  but  before 
Nicolai  was  born  had  lost  most  of  it.  Consequently,  Henrik  and 
Nicolai  grew  up  in  poverty. 

Henrik  Ibsen,  knowing  himself  to  be  above  his  townsmen, 
resented  this  poverty  and  lack  of  companionship.  For  this  he 
was  looked  upon  as  crude  and  queer,  while  Nicolai  was  thought 
to  be  ver}'  friendly.  The  latter  was  the  favorite  son  of  the  lb- 
sens,  who  always  admired  his  courage  in  bearing  his  infirmity. 
Both  boys  went  to  the  university  at  Christiana,  where  they  ap- 
plied themselves  diligently  to  their  work.  Soon  Nicolai  discon- 
tinued his  studies  and,  assisted  by  his  father's  friends,  started  in 
business,  while  Henrik  took  up  writing,  thereby  incurring  the 
disapproval  of  his  father.  Nicolai's  venture  proving  unsuccess- 
ful, he  went  bankrupt.  Although  his  father  helped  him,  he  failed 
again.  Then  he  disappeared  from  his  home  and  never  again 
communicated  with  it. 

When  Nicolai  Ibsen  was  next  heard  of,  he  was  living  in  a 
Norwegian  settlement  in  Wisconsin.  To  obtain  sufficient  money 
to  reach  this  town  from  Chicago,  his  first  stop  in  the  New  World, 
he  had  sold  his  watch.     He  became  a  sheq)  herder  and  was  a 
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member  of  that  great  army  of  sheepmen  who  invaded  the  terri- 
tory of  the  cattle  kings.  Nicolai  brought  a  small  herd  of  sheep 
to  Iowa,  where  he  traded  them  for  forty  acres  of  wild  land. 
Here  he  lived  a  poverty-stricken  existence  while  Henrik  Ibsen 
was  challenging  the  attention  of  the  literary  world.  The  brother 
who  had  'disgraced  his  family"  by  writing  was  now  receiving  not 
only  his  just  recognition,  but  also  the  wealth  which  his  literary 
ventures  earned  for  him. 

Imagine  how  bleak  must  have  been  the  life  of  the  poor  little 
hunchback,  Nicolai.  Day  after  day,  he  faced  the  dreary  round 
of  farming  hard,  almost  fruitless  ground.  Days  of  deep  shadow 
with  little  sunlight  to  brighten  his  cheerless  existence  came  and 
went.  Living  with  the  specter  of  his  past  failures,  and  with  ever- 
present  necessity  for  money,  he  became  what  the  people  termed 
a  "cold  man  who  performed  none  of  the  neighborly  obligations." 
Only  once,  in  the  1880's,  did  he  ever  tell  who  he  was.  Coming 
by  chance  upon  a  copy  of  a  Norwegian  paper  in  the  village  store, 
his  eyes  lighted  upon  an  advertisement  informing  "Nicolai  Alex- 
ander Ibsen  that  his  father  is  dead  and  he  is  wanted  to  receive 
his  share  of  the  estate."  He  was  urged  to  write  but,  wishing  to 
remain  where  he  was,  he  refused  to  do  so.  It  was  not  until  after 
his  death  that  word  of  his  identity  was  sent  to  his  family  in  Nor- 
way, The  money  received  from  the  sale  of  his  farm  not  being 
sufficient  to  defray  his  funeral  expenses,  his  kindly  neighbors 
made  up  the  deficit. 

In  an  obscure  spot  in  the  Emmet  County  Norwegian  grave- 
yard, lie  the  remains  of  the  favored  son  of  the  Ibsen  family,  the 
brother  of  the  great  Norwegian  poet  and  dramatist.  His  neg- 
lected grave  is  marked  by  a  battered  stone  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion composed  by  his  family :  "By  Strangers  Honored  and  by 
Strangers  Mourned." 

Louise  McGough,  '27. 


PARISIAN    MASCOTS 


ASSING  fads  and  fancies  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
fashionable  world  for  a  short  time  and  then  give  way  to 
their  successors.  Sundry  articles,  some  freakish,  others 
exotic,  all  ephemeral,  bid  in  their  turn  for  the  interest 
of  a  select  coterie.  At  present,  the  vogue  dictates  a 
most  unusual  sort  of  doll  which  is  to  adorn  milady's  boudoir. 
This  doll  usually  perches  very  saucily  on  a  pile  of  cushions  and 
looks  out  at  life  from  this  very  comfortable  resting  place. 

\\^here  did  this  doll  come  from?  Why,  from  Paris,  of 
course.  Paris,  the  heart  of  fashion  and  frivolity,  the  center  of 
the  unusual,  the  home  of  the  exotic.  Paris  alone  of  all  the  cities 
in  the  world  could  have  given  birth  to  this  unusual  creation,  and, 
once  having  conceived  the  idea,  it  alone  could  have  raised  this 
doll  to  its  honored  position, — for  this  modern  doll  occupies  a 
unique  place  in  the  life  of  the  Parisian  lady  of  fashion. 

Can't  you  almost  see  her  before  you?  She  is  an  alarming 
image,  the  modern  French  doll,  with  her  lank,  silk  hair,  her 
queer  face,  and  her  amazing  clothes.  There  is  something  of  the 
Sphinx  about  her.  She  has  nothing  in  common  with  her  fluffy- 
haired,  simpering  grandmother  who  squeaked  "Mamma" — when 
pressed  in  the  right  spot.  Should  the  modern  doll  ever  break  her 
ruminating  silence,  her  speech  would  be  of  a  very  different  order 
— but,  I  fear,  she  never  will.  Her  role  is  to  be  mysterious.  She 
is,  in  truth,  the  mascot  of  the  house.  Without  her,  no  Parisian 
home  is  complete.  She  sits  on  the  drawing-room  sofa,  dressed 
in  the  very  latest  fashion.  When  milady  travels,  she  is  carefully 
I)rovided  with  her  own  suit  case  and  the  servants  dare  not  bear 
her  a  grudge.  To  be  fondled  is  her  chief  pleasure  and  she  re- 
ceives all  she  could  ever  hope  for  from  her  mistress  and  friends. 
In  truth,  her  mistress  swells  with  pride  when  she  points  to  the 
lanky  rag  body,  dressed  in  black  satin,  lying  on  a  gaudy  cushion 
or  two.     Her  yellow  string  hair,  cut  a  la  Japanaise,  her  cheeks 
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painted  tomato  red,  her  slanting  eyes,  luring,  dark,  above  crim- 
son lips — all  combine  to  make  her  the  preposterous  being  she  is. 

Mannequin  is  her  chief  role.  She  occupies  the  place  of  a 
presiding  deity  in  the  dressmaker's  shop.  At  the  proposition  of 
removing  her  doll,  a  French  modiste,  shivering  at  the  thought, 
would  exclaim,  "Heaven  knows  what  would  happen  to  us  without 
our  dolls!"  To  have  a  doll  as  a  presiding  genius  in  the  room 
where  dresses  are  sold  satisfies  the  superstitious  soul  of  the 
Parisian  dressmaker.  Other  mascots  have  controlled  her  fate 
before,  and  will  again,  but  the  doll  is  a  tradition  Paris  never 
quite  forgets.  Since  Louis  XIV  had  a  life-size  doll  at  the  elab- 
orate court  at  Versailles  on  which  to  display  new  fashions  for  the 
ladies  of  the  Court,  dolls  have  been  used  by  Paris  fashion  mak- 
ers as  mannequins.  ]\Iiniature  dresses  are  fitted  on  them,  and 
the  most  perfect  specimens  sent  to  museums  and  to  private  col- 
lections as  dress  documents  of  their  day. 

The  modern  French  doll  is  not  only  a  mannequin;  she  is  a 
pet,  next  only  in  favor  to  the  cat  or  the  "Peke."  What  the  mas- 
cot is  to  the  car,  the  doll  is  to  the  boudoir.  The  plainer  she  is, 
the  better  she  is  loved.  In  her  dress,  no  disorder  will  be  toler- 
ated. Rank  modernism  is  her  style.  Most  pets  really  seem  to  be- 
long to  the  realm  of  the  nursery,  but  this  one  is  the  exception, 
for  children  do  not  like  this  strange-looking  creature.  She  usu- 
ally repels  them.  Occasionally  she  may  fascinate  them  but  no 
child  has  ever  wanted  to  undress  her  and  put  her  to  bed.  She  is, 
indeed,  the  plaything  only  of  the  women  of  a  highly  civilized  so- 
ciety, always  on  the  lookout  for  an  excuse  to  buy  a  new  toy,  the 
cost  of  which  is  of  no  importance. 

Here,  then,  is  the  home-land  of  the  French  doll — the  place 
she  occupies  in  the  care-free  life  of  a  Parisian  lady  of  fashion. 
Dolls  which  serve  a  useful  purpose,  it  seems,  have  no  mysterious 
qualities.  The  pretty  little  china  figure  disguising  a  powder-box, 
the  dainty  little  lady  in  silken  petticoats  keeping  the  teapot  warm 
or  softening  the  glare  of  the  electric  light,  have  no  Sphinx-like 
attribute,  no  witch-like  gloom.  They  fulfill  their  mission,  and 
then  are  laid  aside  "unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung."    Had  they 
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been  useless,  ill-mannered  dolls,  made  of  rags  and  dressed  by 
Patou  or  Poiret,  they  might  have  been  put  under  glass  and  pre- 
served for  a  century  or  two  in  a  museum.  Such  is  the  life  of  a 
doll! 

Regina  Peppard,  '28. 


GYPSY   MUSIC 

"  'Tis  a  Romany  tale 
That  up  in  the  moon 
Each  midnight  a  gypsy 
Is  playing  a  tune." 

HIS  is  an  old  French  legend  but  in  fact  midnight  and 
moonlight  are  not  necessary  factors  in  inspiring  the 
gypsy  to  music.  He  is  preeminently  a  musician  at  all 
times. 

A  race  of  people  are  valued  in  the  historj^  of  the 
world  in  so  far  as  they  have  contributed  to  world  culture.  In 
all  the  centuries  of  his  wandering,  the  only  thing  of  real  value 
that  the  g>'psy  has  given  to  man  is  his  music.  We  may  remem- 
ber him  for  his  romantic  life,  for  his  folk  lore  and  surroundings, 
but  we  are  his  debtors  only  for  his  haunting  melodies.  We  may 
call  him  thief,  swindler,  fakir  or  rogue,  but  we  must  call  him 
musician. 

For  every  g>'psy  is  a  true  musician  at  heart.  He  lives  music 
and  his  playing  is  his  medium  of  expression.  Way  back  in  the 
far-off  days  when  the  g}'psies  set  out  on  their  endless  wander- 
ings, they  brought  with  them  their  Oriental  love  of  music  and 
their  instruments.  When  we  hear  the  modern  orchestra,  we  do 
not  realize  that  the  instruments  composing  it  were  originally  in- 
troduced to  the  world  by  these  wandering  outcasts.  Among  them 
are  the  oboe,  the  cembalo  which  may  be  called  great-grandfather 
of  the  piano,  the  bagpipe  and  the  fiddle.  The  Romany  is  a  bom 
fiddler.    One  author  says  : 

"The  gypsy  legend  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  fiddle  is, 
that  once  a  maiden  was  deeply  in  love  and  her  love  was  not  re- 
turned. In  despair  she  appealed  to  the  devil  for  aid.  He  prom- 
ised that  he  would  help  her  if  she  would  give  him  her  parents 
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and  her  four  brothers.  Devoted  as  she  was  to  them  she  loved 
her  sweetheart  more;  so  she  gave  them  to  the  Evil  One.  He 
made  of  the  father  a  box,  of  the  mother  a  bow,  of  the  brothers 
four  strings.  He  then  taught  the  maiden  how  to  play  the  fiddle ; 
and  with  it  she  won  her  lover.  But  the  devil  came  and  seized 
them  both,  and  the  fiddle  was  left  in  the  forest.  A  poor  gypsy- 
came  by,  saw  it,  and  began  to  play  upon  it.  Wherever  he  went, 
into  town,  village,  or  countryside,  he  made  everyone  laugh  and 
weep  as  he  chose ;  and  so  the  Romanies  have  done  ever  since." 

This  almost  magic  power  is  true  of  gypsies  of  today.  They 
call  it  "playing  in  the  ear."  The  leader  selects  one  person  in  his 
audience  to  whom  he  and  his  band  will  devote  their  attention  and 
they  really  hypnotize  him  by  their  playing  even  as  the  legendary 
maiden  did  her  lover.  There  is  a  story  of  an  Austrian  nobleman 
who  considered  himself  immune  from  their  power.  Seated  in  a 
Viennese  Cafe  one  night,  he  gave  the  Gypsy  Orchestra  leader 
half  of  a  thousand  crown  note  and  kept  the  other  half,  signifying 
that  if  they  succeeded  in  moving  him,  the  both  halves  would  be 
theirs.  The  gypsy  studied  the  man's  face  as  if  reading  his  soul. 
Then  advancing  down  the  aisle  with  swaying  body,  he  drew  forth 
melodies  of  pain,  love  and  rapture,  now  gay,  now  intoxicating, 
his  eyes  like  a  panther's,  his  body  as  a  corn  stalk  in  the  wind. 
Life  was  in  the  music,  alive  and  pulsing.  The  eyes  of  the  old 
soldier  grew  wet  and  great  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  The 
Cafe  was  gone.  No  one  was  there  but  the  gypsy  and  his  inspired 
fiddle,  set  in  space.  Slowly  and  plaintively  the  music  ceased. 
More  slowly  the  nobleman  came  back  to  the  present.  The  gypsy 
received  the  other  half  of  the  note. 

Few  g)psies  can  read  music,  but  their  power  of  improvising 
is  indescribable  and  their  memory  incomprehensible.  They  never 
forget  a  melody  although  they  never  record  one.  As  Elizabeth 
Robbins  Pencil  says,  there  is  "a  scent  of  dry  rose  leaves  in  their 
music,  the  windings  of  a  river  in  the  moonlight,  the  voice  of 
love."  Yes,  it  is  all  that  and  more.  It  is  gay,  yet  plaintive,  mys- 
tical, haunting,  irresistible.     It  is  Romany, 

Dorothy  Bird,  '30. 


"SUNDAY,   MONDAY,   TUESDAY, 

WEDNESDAY,    THURSDAY,    FRIDAY; 

SATURDAY!  '' 

{An  Irish  Legend) 


ONG  over  ago,  when  good  people  and  cluricons  made 
their  homes  in  Ireland,  there  lived  in  the  little  town  of 
Ballysloganthry  a  poor  cobbler.  He  was  the  butt  of  his 
townsmen's  ridicule,  not  only  because  he  was  exceedingly 
small  in  stature  but  also  because  he  was  a  hunchback. 
Withal  he  was  a  goodly  man  and  many  a  kind  service  did  he 
quietly  render  his  tormentors.  He  was  returning  one  evening 
from  such  an  errand  of  mercy  when  a  strange  adventure  befell 
him. 

Although  his  path  led  through  the  deepest  glade  of  the  forest 
yet  it  was  light  as  day  for  it  was  at  the  full  of  the  moon.  Sud- 
denly the  still  of  night  was  broken  by  sounds  of  faint  music  and 
of  wee  voices  wafting  sweet  songs  on  the  evening  air.  Lo  and 
behold  you!  before  ever  a  bit  he  knew  what  thing  was  happen- 
ing, didn't  he  stumble  onto  a  fairy  ring!  Sure  as  I  live,  there 
in  the  center  was  the  fairy  fortress  and  around  it  flitted  a  troop 
of  gossamer-clad  wee  folk,  tripping  a  dance  before  their  king. 
But  the  strangest  part  of  all  was  the  song  they  sang,  for  what 
the  shoemaker  heard  in  endless  repetition  was  the  weird  little 
chant, — "Sunday,  Monday;  Tuesday,  Wednesday;  Thursday, 
Friday," — and  then  with  right  good  will,  all  shouted, — "Satur- 
day!" 

Now,  mind  you,  the  cobbler  was  only  an  ordinary  mortal 
like  you  and  me.  So,  desirous  of  seeing  more  of  this  fascinat- 
ing revelry,  what  does  he  do  but  hide  himself  in  the  bushes! 
And  there  the  wee  folk  found  him,  eyes  and  ears  wide  open, 
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mouth  agape,  so  enchanted  by  the  scene  that  he  had  willy-nilly 
exposed  himself.  With  furious  cries  they  haled  the  quaking  cob- 
bler before  their  king  and  demanded  his  punishment. 

Now  the  fairy  king,  who  was  both  kind  and  just,  perceiving 
the  hunchback's  fear,  asked  him  gently  what  brought  him  to  the 
depths  of  the  forest  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  why  he  had  pried 
into  the  fairy  rites.  Encouraged,  the  cobbler  truthfully  related 
the  story  of  his  errand  of  mercy  to  a  sick  friend,  and  of  having 
stumbled  upon  the  fairy  ring  on  his  return  journey.  He  had  not 
meant  to  spy,  he  said,  but  had  been  bewitched  by  the  strange 
beauty  of  their  merrymaking. 

Being  moved  to  pity  by  the  cobbler's  affliction,  and  to  mercy 
by  the  man's  charity  and  truthfulness,  the  fairy  king  spared  the 
poor  cobbler's  life  and  granted  him,  besides,  a  boon,  the  fulfill- 
ment of  any  wish.  Immediately  the  cobbler  wished  the  hump  ofif 
his  back,  and, — just  like  that — it  was  gone!  He  thanked  the 
king  with  a  grateful  heart  and  proceeded  on  his  homeward  path, 
marveling  at  his  good  fortune. 

The  fame  of  the  cobbler's  strange  and  happy  experience  and 
the  words  of  the  fairies'  weird  chant  were  soon  broadcast  over 
the  whole  countryside,  until  the  report  finally  reached  the  ears 
of  a  certain  hunchback  miller  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Bally- 
kilganthry.  Now  this  miller  was  as  bad  as  the  cobbler  was  good, 
as  selfish  as  the  cobbler  was  generous,  as  deceitful  as  the  cobbler 
was  truthful.  Straightway  he  resolved  to  make  it  his  business  to 
stumble  upon  the  fairy  ring,  view  the  fairy  fortress,  allow  him- 
self to  be  captured,  and  obtain  a  boon  from  the  fairy  king.  So 
he  waited  till  the  full  of  the  moon,  sought  the  deepest  glade  of 
the  forest,  and  hid  himself  in  the  bushes  to  wait  what  should 
befall. 

Bye  and  bye,  he  too  heard  sounds  of  elfin  music  and  of  sweet 
singing,  and  immediately  there  appeared  before  him  the  same 
circle  of  tiny  dancers  whom  the  cobbler  had  seen.  Presently  the 
fairies  began  their  mysterious  intonation — "vSunday,  Monday; 
Tuesday,  Wednesday ;  Thursday,  Friday" — but  the  miller  had 
too  long  held  himself  in  suspense  and  in  anticipation.     Before 
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ever  a  fairy  could  get  the  word  out  of  its  mouth,  he  shouted  at 
the  top  of  his  lungs— "SATURDAY!" 

Silence,  ominous  and  awful,  filled  the  glade  which  but  a  mo- 
ment before  echoed  with  sounds  of  boisterous  revelry.  Out  of 
the  heavy  darkness  which  now  enshrouded  the  place,  the  terrified 
miller  heard  a  voice,  "Woe  to  spies  and  to  deceivers !"  and  at  the 
same  time  he  fell  to  the  ground,  stunned  by  a  blow  from  behind. 

The  next  day  a  very  contrite  miller  returned  to  his  home  in 
Ballykilganthry.  Imagine  the  surprise  and  awe  of  his  friends 
when  it  was  discovered  that  not  only  had  the  good  people  not 
removed  his  hump,  but  that  they  had  permitted  the  wicked 
cluricons  to  bring  back  the  cobbler's  hump  and  fix  it  on  the  back 
of  the  unfortunate  miller! 

And,  although  from  that  day  the  miller  mended  his  ways  and 
became  a  good  and  righteous  man,  nevermore  were  the  good  peo- 
ple or  the  fairy  ring  seen  in  the  forest  glade  between  Bally- 
sloganthry  and  Ballykilganthry.  But  whisper! — an  old  dame  told 
me  that  the  mischievous  cluricons  still  run  riot  through  all  the 
towns  of  Ireland ! 

May  E.  Meany,  '30. 
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"O  a  poet,  New  York  is  an  epic.  Many  and  varied  are  its 
themes,  sad  and  gay  blending  together  and  forming  one 
harmonious  whole.  That  whole  is  the  city's,  life.  To 
' jne  gifted  with  a  musical  ear,  Xew  York  has  triumphant 
^>  '  "  ■'  majors  with  many  sad,  throbbing  minors,  blended  with 
a  few  discordant  notes,  all  making  one  vast  symphony.  The 
painter  discovers  still  other  beautiful  things,  splashes  of  color, 
bits  of  still  life,  passionate  beauty  and  love  of  art.  Humbler 
folk  who  have  no  such  special  talent  either  disregard  New  York 
completely,  hate  it  intensely  or  love  it  deeply. 

Everyone  finds  Fifth  Avenue  magnificent  with  the  lavish 
window  displays  tempting  one's  eye  and  one's  pocketbook.  It  is 
pleasant  for  any  one  to  stroll  along  this  illustrious  thoroughfare 
and  look  into  the  shops.  A  person  may  be  as  poor  as  the  prover- 
bial Job's  turkey  but  now,  at  least,  all  the  treasures  of  the  world 
are  at  his  command.  Here  are  some  luxurious  antiques  from 
the  Orient;  there  some  beautiful  silver.  In  that  window  are  some 
rare  old  books  in  precious  bindings;  in  the  other,  some  exquisite 
miniatures  and  canvasses  painted  with  broad,  bold  strokes.  A  lit- 
tle farther  on,  fashions  are  displayed.  Beautiful  gowns  with 
matching  jewels  catch  the  eye  of  even  the  most  casual  passerby. 
The  one  who  walks  along  this  street  has  the  whole  world  at  his 
beck  and  call.  He  may  gaze  to  his  heart's  content  and  may  imag- 
ine himself  in  the  original  home  of  these  beautiful  things — in 
Paris,  the  heart  of  fashion,  in  the  sensuous  Orient,  or  in  artistic 
Italy. 

But  Fifth  Avenue  is  not  entirely  typical  of  New  York.  Could 
anything  be  typical  of  that  composite  city,  a  veritable  tapestry 
with  the  bright  tones  and  golden  hues  all  the  more  prominent  be- 
cause of  the  dull,  drab  background?  Where  there  is  one  Fifth 
Avenue  there  are  blocks  and  block  of  slums  given  over  to  the 
poor  of  the  city.     Rickety  houses  with  shaky  steps  rub  shoulders 
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with  crowded,  dirty  stores  in  which  unsanitary  conditions  pre- 
vail. Dirty,  grimy  children  play  in  dirtier  streets,  while  their 
untidy  mothers  gossip  with  their  neighbors.  The  women's  heads 
are  covered  with  white  cloths,  supposed  to  show  that  they  have 
been  working.  Lines  of  not  overclean  wash  hang  across  the  fire- 
escapes.  Noise,  dirt,  smells.  There  are  the  unwelcome  trio  that 
make  these  quarters  uninviting. 

Whole  slices  of  foreign  countries  are  tucked  away  in  the 
metropolis.  In  one  quarter,  there  is  the  silent  mystery  of  China- 
town, 2^Iulberry  Street  with  its  surly  roads  cloaking  grim  secrets, 
its  sightseeing  buses  and  its  tong  wars.  Then  one  sees  Grand 
Street,  a  true  section  of  the  Old  World.  The  narrow  streets  are 
crowded  with  pedlars  of  every  description.  Pushcarts  sell  butter 
and  eggs,  fruit,  bread  and  other  edibles  as  well  as  yard-goods, 
ready-made  dresses  and  household  furnishings.  Crowds  patron- 
ize them  and  search  for  bargains.  All  shout  together  and  make 
such  a  frightful  noise  that  one  is  minded  of  the  Ghetto  of  old. 

Little  Italy  has  its  own  fascination,  with  its  quaint  shops  and 
their  unusual  wares.  A  walk  along  Macdougal  Street  makes  one 
think  of  a  foreign  country,  for  strange  foods  that  Americans 
never  see,  much  less  eat,  line  the  store  windows.  Every  store  has 
its  gaudy  picture  of  some  saint  as  well  as  one  of  II  Duce;  an- 
nouncements of  operas  are  prominently  displayed  and  show  the 
really  artistic  spirit  of  this  people.  The  groups  of  people  stand- 
ing outside  the  stores,  talk  excitedly  and  gesticulate  frequently. 
They  seem  so  friendly  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  these  same 
individuals  are  nothing  loath  to  hurl  a  dagger  at  one  another,  if 
rumor  be  correct. 

But  the  most  noted  of  all  these  novel  spots  is  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage. Its  Bohemian  tastes  have  been  noised  abroad  until  every- 
one thinks  of  it  as  a  strange,  wild,  eccentric  place,  filled  with  bud- 
ding geniuses.  Yet,  how  dull  it  is  with  its  ramshackle  houses,  its 
artistic  tearooms,  its  long-haired  men  and  no-haired  women. 
Here  is  a  theater  where  the  audience  endures  every  inconvenience 
to  see  a  fifth-rate  play  which  may  last  a  week — and  may  not. 
This  Russian  restaurant  is  delightfully  different  but  it  becomes 
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tiresome  after  a  while.  Torn,  dirty  tablecloths  and  prohibitive 
prices  have  made  most  people  skeptical  of  atmosphere.  That 
large  black  cat  outlined  in  electric  lights  spells  disaster  for  diges- 
tion.   How  commonplace  it  all  becomes ! 

But,  there  are  other  parts  of  the  city  that  are  absolutely 
unique  and  New  Yorklike.  A  street  like  Broadway  is  found  no 
other  place  in  the  world.  Downtown,  it  is  a  center  of  trade  and 
industry;  its  skyscrapers  are  filled  with  merchants  and  lawyers, 
all  thinking  of  business.  The  rugged  outline  of  the  buildings 
symbolizes  the  power  and  the  wealth  that  they  house.  But  these 
are  half  forgotten  as  Broadw^ay  travels  uptown.  Gaiety  and 
pleasure  reign  supreme  in  the  Broadway  of  the  Roaring  Forties. 
One  theater  after  another  appears  on  this  celebrated  street  and 
is  on  friendly  terms  with  many  a  restaurant.  It  has  a  strange 
fascination,  this  unusual  street.  Wherever  you  go,  you  will  hear 
some  one  speak  longingly  of  Broadway  and  its  gay  White  Way. 

No  other  city  can  boast  of  a  place  like  Times  Square  with  its 
swirling  multitudes.  It  seems  to  be  the  center  of  the  city's  life. 
Crowds  going  every  which  way  always  keep  the  place  bustling. 
The  rush  hour  crowd  of  energetic  business  people  with  their 
rapid  steps  gives  way  to  the  theater  group,  moving  leisurely 
along.  Somehow,  the  crowds  always  seem  to  be  orderly  and  to 
move  without  any  special  difficulty,  far  more  easily  indeed  than 
they  can  at  Columbus  Circle,  that  death-trap  for  pedestrians. 

Riverside  Drive  is  worthy  of  special  mention.  No  one  can 
walk  along  that  beautiful  avenue  and  not  feel  a  thrill  of  pride. 
Across  the  river,  the  numerous  lights  of  the  Palisades  make  one 
think  of  Fairyland.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  in  the 
city,  almost  equaling  the  view  of  the  skyline  at  night  with  its 
rugged  outline  suggesting  sombre  buildings.  Alternating  squares 
of  light  and  of  darkness  show  the  visitor  a  magnificent  scene — 
Manhattan's  checkerboard. 

All  these  things  suggest  the  thought  that  Manhattan  is  a  city 
of  contrasts.  Extremes  jostle  each  other  and  yet  live  peaceably 
together.  In  this  city  one  finds  wealth,  culture,  ease,  refinement 
on  the  one  hand;  poverty,  dirt,  neglect,  and  discontent  on  the 
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other.  There  are  the  beautifully  dressed  residents  of  Park  Ave- 
nue and  the  shabby  people  of  the  East  Side.  Luxurious  apart- 
ments and  ramshackle  tenements;  bridge  and  dice;  served  and 
servers — all  are  found  here.  Well-appointed  hotels  cater  to  those 
who  come  to  town  in  limousines,  while  bread  lines  take  care  of 
the  poor.  The  pedlar's  pushcart  takes  no  .trade  away  from  the 
Fifth  Avenue  shop.  But,  in  spite  of  these  contrasts,  the  gap  can 
be  bridged,  for  the  city  of  contrasts  is  also  the  city  of  golden  op- 
portunity for  those  who  know  how  to  seize  their  chance. 

In  this  strange,  hodge-podge  city,  all  different  types  of  peo- 
ple are  met.  Some  groups  hate  New  York  but,  by  a  strange 
freak  of  reasoning,  they  refuse  to  get  out  of  it.  Then,  there  are 
the  commuters  who  dash  up  Forty-second  Street  every  evening 
from  five  to  seven  o'clock.  Trade  holds  forth  all  the  time,  even 
on  Sundays.  "Captains  of  industry"  in  their  fur-lined  coats  and 
silk  hats  dominate  the  crowd  on  the  Avenue  at  dinnertime. 
Sometimes,  one  sees  actors  and  actresses  walking  along  Broad- 
way between  the  afternoon  and  evening  performances.  That  old 
jingle  that  children  have  used  for  generations: 

"Rich  man,  poor  man,  beggarman,  thief, 
Doctor,  lawyer,  Indian  chief," 

seems  to  describe  better  than  anything  else,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  metropolis. 

But  somewhere  in  this  huge  city,  you  will  find  homes  where 
happy  families  live.  Domestic  comedies  and  tragedies  are  of 
supreme  importance.  Here  a  mother  hangs  over  the  crib  of  a 
sick  child ;  there  a  brother  and  sister  are  "doing  lessons"  together. 
Here  is  a  family  waiting  for  its  runaway  son  and  here,  even 
more  tragic,  for  its  missing  daughter.  Behind  that  luxurious 
pile  of  brick  and  stone  that  makes  up  the  stately  mansion  of  one 
of  Father  Knickerbocker's  oldest  and  wealthiest  families,  is  a 
broken  heart  and  a  seared  brain.  But,  in  the  park,  the  happy 
voices  of  children  sing  of  the  joy  to  be  found  in  this  city  of  sky- 
scrapers. 
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Truly,  New  York  is,  as  so  many  of  its  children  claim,  a  won- 
der city.  It  possesses  beauty  and  ugliness,  art  and  tawdry  imita- 
tions. Honesty  contends  with  dishonesty,  virtue  with  vice.  It 
is  a  strange  place,  in  which  contradictions  live  side  by  side.  It 
is  a  city  of  gayety  and  of  heartbreaks,  of  business,  of  culture,  of 
work  and  of  play.  But  above  all  else,  it  is  a  city  of  hearts  and  of 
homes.     What  more  can  any  city  claim? 

Mary  Stack,  '27. 
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EDITORIALS 

THE  MONTH  OF  MARCH 

NE  of  the  most  significant  months  in  the  calendar  is 
March.  It  connotes  many  things,  bringing  us,  as  it  does, 
the  first  hint  of  Spring,  occasionally  showing  us  the 
crocuses  and  the  tulips  and  sometimes  letting  us  smell 
the  warm,  lazy  air  with  its  seductive  invitation  to  dream. 
But  March  means  other  things,  too.  It  is  the  time  of  sacrifice, 
of  mortification,  of  penance  in  preparation  for  the  glorious  Res- 
urrection. And  it  also  brings  the  feast  days  of  two  of  the  most 
beloved  of  saints. 

St.  Joseph,  as  the  loving  protector  of  Mary  and  the  Child, 
has  always  had  a  special  place  in  the  hearts  of  Catholic  people. 
He  is  an  appealing  figure,  this  patient,  sturdy,  uncomplaining 
man,  simple  and  sincere.  His  ruggedness  of  character  and  his 
sterling  goodness  have  won  for  him  many  suppliants  and  scores 
of  admirers,  even  in  this  day.  He  is  well-loved,  and  justly  so, 
for  his  generous  heart  offers  protection  to  all. 
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Thousands  and  countless  other  thousands  have  raised  their 
voices  in  praise  of  another  saint,  St.  Patrick.  To  Irishmen  and 
Irishwomen  everywhere  he  is  beloved  as  the  patron  and  apostle 
of  Erin's  green  isle.  Many  and  varied  are  the  stories  told  about 
him.  But,  no  matter  how  conflicting  these  stories  may  be,  they 
all  prove  one  point.  They  show  how  deeply  attached  these  peo- 
ple of  Erin  are  to  that  saint  who  is  so  eminently  worthy  of  the 
devotion  paid  to  him. 

For  these  two  days  alone,  March  would  be  memorable.  But, 
when,  in  its  calendar  of  days,  we  find  other  high  spots,  such  as 
the  Annunciation  of  Our  Lady,  why  shouldn't  we  consider  it  an 
illustrious  month?  Let  those  who  will  consider  that  its  only 
claim  for  attention  is  that  it  "comes  in  like  a  lion  and  goes  out 
like  a  lamb."    We  know  better. 

THE  POINT  SYSTEM 

A  project  is  being  worked  out  here  in  College  by  a  commit- 
tee of  students,  consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  various  classes, 
clubs  and  societies  and  chairmen  of  committees.  All  of  these 
have  been  hard  at  work  since  this  semester  began,  considering  a 
new  plan  for  the  arrangement  of  extra-curricular  activities.  The 
proposed  scheme  which  is  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  a 
system  of  giving  points  for  participation  in  the  many  different 
activities.  These  are  not  college  credits,  of  course,  but  merely  a 
convenience  for  carrying  out  the  suggested  proposal. 

According  to  the  plan  evolved  by  the  committee,  there  will  be 
a  maximum  number  of  points  which  no  girl  may  exceed  and  a 
minimum  which  all  will  be  compelled  to  carry.  The  scale  of 
points  varies  with  the  responsibilities  attached  to  the  activity  or 
position  and  is  so  arranged  that  no  girl's  energies  will  be  over- 
taxed. 

This  system  should  eliminate  some  of  the  abuses  that  have 
crept  into  our  societies  and  clubs.  If  it  works  as  has  been 
planned,  it  will  prevent  the  unfair  division  of  labor  that  now 
exists.  It  should  make  for  more  interest  in  the  activities  since 
many  newcomers  will  be  enlisted  in  the  various  clubs.     Once 
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within  the  fold,  these  may,  and  probably  will,  become  interested. 
Then,  too,  it  will  enable  the  girls  at  the  head  of  things  to  do  more 
concentrated  work  and  not  dissipate  their  energies  in  several 
fields  of  endeavor.     Thus,  it  should  aid  everyone. 

We  may  be  unduly  enthusiastic  about  this  plan,  but  it  seems 
to  us  that  a  fair  trial  will  convince  everyone  of  its  efficacy.  All 
it  requires  is  the  cooperation  and  earnest  support  of  the  student 
body  at  large.  With  these  to  back  it,  we  feel  we  can  safely  pre- 
dict a  splendid  future  for  it. 

LAUGHTER 

Of  all  the  fortunate  persons  in  this  world,  those  born  with 
the  gift  of  laughter  win  the  admiration  of  the  rest  of  us.  We 
acknowledge  their  power  and,  even  though  we  are  a  little  jeal- 
ous, we  love  them  for  their  happy  quality.  They  can  make  us 
forget  our  troubles  and  smile  at  the  world.  We  admit  to 
them  that  it  is  good  to  be  alive.  They  always  seem  to  be  bub- 
bling over  with  interest  and  happiness,  and  we  feel  that  they 
see  the  innermost  secrets  of  happy  beings.  They  are  indeed 
thrice  blessed  as  they  go  along  their  merry  way,  touching  all — 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the  low,  by  the  joy  in  their 
hearts  and  the  mirth  on  their  lips.  We  let  it  gladden  our  hearts 
for  a  moment  before  we  pass  it  on  to  others  that  they,  too,  may 
share  the  joy  of  laughter. 

OUR  COLLEGE  SONG 

A  move  in  the  right  direction  is  the  contest  now  being  held 
for  a  new  college  song.  For  a  long  time,  the  College  has  felt 
the  need  of  a  song  with  original  words  and  music.  A  song  that 
would  express  the  spirit  of  the  College  and  that  would  bind  the 
students  together  as  nothing  else  could  do.  For  a  college  song 
has  the  power  to  stir  the  very  hearts  of  the  students  and  to  instil 
in  them  love  for  their  alma  mater.  It  inculcates  college  spirit  as 
nothing  else  can.  It  engenders  loyalty  to  traditions  and  enkindles 
love  for  ideals. 
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\\'ith  these  thoughts  in  mind,  the  contest  has  begun.  Its  suc- 
cess depends  on  the  response  of  the  student  body.  If  you  wish 
to  show  your  love  for  the  College,  tr}^  your  best  to  write  either 
words  or  music  and  submit  your  attempt  to  the  committee.  You 
may  not  be  awarded  the  honor  of  having  your  manuscript  se- 
lected ;  but,  then  again — you  may.  At  any  rate,  it  is  worth  try- 
ing. Only  in  ways  like  this  can  you  evince  your  willingness  to 
aid  in  any  plan  for  the  progress  of  St.  Joseph's.  \\'ill  you  try 
that  song?    We  are  sure  your  answer  is  "YES." 
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HIS  department  is  intended  as  an  outlet  for  the  expres- 
sion of  opinions  among  the  members  of  the  College.  If 
you  have  anything  to  say  that  is  humorous,  entertaining, 
or  of  general  interest,  let  the  rest  of  the  College  have 
the  benefit  of  your  sentiments  by  submitting  them  to 
the  Editor.  She  will  be  glad  to  be  the  medium  of  intercourse 
between  you  and  your  fellow  students.  There  are  no  restric- 
tions as  to  class — Seniors,  Juniors,  Sophomores,  and  Freshmen, 
you  are  all  invited  to  contribute  to  "As  We  Like  It." 

THE  COLLEGE  SONG  CONTEST 

Contests  always  interest  people.  There  is  something  in  our 
nature  that  makes  even  the  most  apathetic  of  us  get  a  thrill  from 
a  challenge.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  for  the  great  interest  the 
student  body  is  manifesting  in  the  contest  for  the  College  Song. 
For  some  time  there  has  been  a  desire  for  a  new  song,  for  one 
that  would  be  really  St.  Joseph's,  in  music  as  well  as  in  the 
words.    This  wish  may  now  be  nearing  fulfillment. 

The  contest  is  open  to  all  graduates  and  undergraduates  of 
St.  Joseph's.  The  verses  will  be  judged  by  a  committee  of  the 
faculty  and  of  the  student  body.  The  words  selected  will  then 
be  tended  to  the  Undergraduate  Association  for  its  approval,  and 
will  subsequently  be  set  to  music. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  interest  which  each  student  is  showing  in 
the  drive  for  a  distinctive  college  song,  will  be  substantiated  by 
an  attempt  at  writing  it.  Each  of  us  has  a  feeling  for  our  Alma 
Mater  which  is  rather  difficult  to  describe,  but  which  at  times 
seems  almost  clamoring  for  expression.  We  are  all  proud  of  St. 
Joseph's,  we  love  and  honor  her,  although  nonchalant  or  sophisti- 
cated exteriors  seem  to  deny  it.    Let  each  of  us  then  attempt  to 
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put  our  sentiments  into  song.  It  is  only  through  the  cooperation 
and  effort  of  the  entire  student  body  that  St.  Joseph's  will  have 
a  song  of  which  it  may  be  justly  proud. 

Mary  M.  Bird,  '28. 

JUNIOR  WEEK 

How  we  awaited  it,  anticipated  it,  and  prepared  for  it!  And 
then,  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  three  years  were  realized.  Each 
moment  of  our  precious  Junior  Week,  from  the  receiving  of  tiny 
red  programs  early  Monday  morning  to  the  ''talking  it  over"  on 
Saturday  after  the  game,  is  tucked  away  in  our  memories  for- 
ever. The  committee  planned  a  splendid  program  to  keep  us 
busy  all  the  while. 

We  opened  the  week  with  Mass  and  breakfast  in  the  College. 
Monday  evening  we  had  our  own  Junior  supper.  What  a  pretty 
scene  greeted  us  as  we  entered  the  Alumnae  Room,  which  had 
been  temporarily  converted  into  a  dining  room !  Our  little  sis- 
ters in  dainty  aprons,  appropriate  for  Valentine's  Day,  flitted 
among  the  tables,  seeing  to  our  every  want.  Great  merriment 
was  afforded  by  the  reading  of  heart-verses,  that  marked  each 
Junior's  place.  Blushes  of  pleasure  and  blushes  of  embarrass- 
ment where  Cupid's  shaft  struck  deep  revealed  much.  Who  will 
ever  forget  the  commotion  the  "class  cut-up"  caused?  I  am 
afraid  Miss  Kengla,  whom  we  were  delighted  to  have  with  us, 
learned  too  much  about  us.  Station  F-R-O-S-H  entertained  us 
with  supper  music.  In  a  short  while  we  were  transported  to  the 
lights  of  Broadway.  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance"  surpassed  our 
every  expectation.  The  pirate  chorus  quite  thrilled  us  and  added 
to  that  carefree  and  mirthful  atmosphere  so  prevalent  among  us. 

On  Tuesday  we  were  the  Seniors'  guests  at  a  theater  party. 
Our  enjoyment  of  "I  Told  You  So"  will  be  one  of  our  fondest 
recollections  of  Junior  Week.  Sam  Bernard  did  get  himself  into 
some  very  laughable  situations.  Being  Sam  Bernard,  however, 
he  managed  to  get  himself  out  of  them,  too. 

The  next  big  event  was  an  entertainment  from  '26.  "Bye- 
Bye,  Bonnie"  was  the  attraction  of  the  evening.     Bonnie  stole 
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our  hearts  with  "You  and  I  Love  You  and  Me."  In  fact,  it  has 
become  the  rage  of  the  Juniors.  "Across  the  River  from  Queens" 
and  its  chorus  proved  to  be  what  we  would  term  "collegiate." 

On  Thursday  afternoon  we  tendered  a  reception  and  tea  to 
the  faculty  and  students.  Several  of  our  soloists  and  pianists 
displayed  their  talent.  "The  Knave  of  Hearts"  was  indeed  a 
pretty  act.  The  Queen  was  even  more  beautiful  than  the  fairy- 
tales tell  us.  And  the  stern  Chancellor  was  very  much  "at  home" 
behind  that  beard,  until  he  started  eating  tarts.  And,  then — well, 
the  chancellor  was  speechless. 

And  last  of  all — our  dream  of  dreams!  Our  own  Junior 
Prom!  You  Alumnae  and  Seniors  know  what  it  meant  to  us. 
But  you  Sophomores  and  Freshmen  have  much  in  store  for  you. 
With  the  picturesque  Italian  Gardens  and  Louis  XIV  Ballroom 
of  the  Ambassador,  and  the  music  of  George  Olsen's  Orchestra, 
we  had  a  perfect  night.  The  dainty  corsages  of  dehcate  sweet 
peas,  the  gifts  of  the  Freshmen,  added  to  the  charm  of  each 
Junior.  The  committee  made  the  prom  a  wonderful  success. 
And  everyone  else  helped  to  make  it  memorable  for  us.  I  think 
"The  Tales  of  Hoffman"  describe  what  the  Juniors  will  cherish: 

"Lovely  night,  O  night  of  nights, 
Smile  thou  upon  our  blisses ! 
Night  so  fair  'neath  stars  above 
O  tender  night  of  love." 

Agnes  Kelly,  '28. 

CENSORSHIP  AND  THE  PUBLIC 

When  an  evil  becomes  flagrant  there  is  immediate  talk  of  re- 
form. The  public  conscience  is  aroused.  Straightway  people 
look  about  for  someone  upon  whom  to  fasten  the  blame.  The 
stigma  is  usually  placed  upon  "those  in  charge,"  that  is,  the  heads 
of  industry,  and  everyone  joins  in  the  chorus  of  reproach.  The 
public  is  most  clamorous  of  all.  "What  monsters  these,"  it  says, 
"to  pervert  the  public  morals  so !"    The  poor  defenseless  public ! 
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^^'hat  would  ever  become  of  it  if  there  were  no  method  of  re- 
dress against  these  "dragons  of  industry." 

This  is  all  apropos  of  the  recent  attempt  on  the  part  of  city 
officials  to  "clean  up  Broadway."  Salaciousness  and  realism 
have  been  paraded  to  such  a  degree  that  the  government  has 
stepped  in  and  now  threatens  to  impose  stringent  legislation  upon 
a  so-called  legitimate  profession.  By  way  of  beginning  its  re- 
form it  has  seized  upon  the  managers  and  producers  of  our  the- 
aters. These,  it  declares,  are  the  main  cogs  in  the  great  pleasure 
wheels  of  Broadway  and  are  consequently  responsible  for  the 
indecency  that  is  being  marketed  there.  This  action  is  in  good 
order.  Everyone  applauds.  The  public,  too,  joins  in  the  general 
chorus  of  approval.  From  henceforward,  jfie  upon  all  theatrical 
managers ! 

In  the  face  of  all  this  we  wonder  why  the  producer,  much 
maligned  as  he  is,  does  not  make  some  sort  of  retaliatory  de- 
fense ;  why  he  does  not  rise  up  and  paint,  for  a  hypocritical  pub- 
lic, the  other  side  of  the  picture.  True,  the  theater  is  the  home 
of  art,  but  even  "art"  requires  some  means  of  subsistence.  There 
is  another  important  aspect  of  the  theater  which  most  of  us  ig- 
nore but  which  the  producer  cannot  very  well  afford  to  do.  This 
is  the  commercial  end  of  the  play  business — the  immense  expense 
entailed  in  the  staging  of  a  play.  The  theater,  even  more  than 
other  industries,  requires  the  direct  and  whole  hearted  support  of 
the  public.  Hence,  like  the  other  industries,  it  is  controlled  by 
the  great  economic  factor  of  demand.  In  contradiction  to  this, 
however,  it  is  true  that  the  producer  and  not  the  public,  actually 
dictates  what  the  demand  shall  be.  Take,  for  example,  the 
modiste  and  the  coutouricre — they  set  the  style  and  madame  ac- 
cepts without  question  simply  because  it  is  the  latest  from  Paris. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  book  market,  and  it  is  unfortunately  true 
of  the  drama.  Yet,  even  if  it  be  the  power  of  the  manager  to 
dictate,  it  is  not  always  the  duty  of  the  public  to  accept.  Public 
demand  can  and  often  does  affect  the  quality  of  commercial  out- 
put. Why,  therefore,  blame  the  producer,  alone,  for  a  state  of 
affairs  like  that  which  exists  at  present.     He,  like  the  fashion 
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expert,  brings  us  the  latest  from  Europe — "the  play  that  has 
taken  Paris,  Berlin  and  London  by  storm."  Though  fully  aware 
of  the  indecency  of  it,  he  does  not  allow  this  fact  to  trouble  him, 
for  he  is  aware,  too,  of  our  extreme  gullibility.  With  the  astute- 
ness, therefore,  that  characterizes  all  industrial  experts,  he  pre- 
sents the  play  to  us,  and  we  accept  in  wide-eyed  approbation. 
Then,  when  someone  who  is  brave  enough  begins  to  talk  about 
reform,  the  public  turns  directly  about  and  joins  in  the  general 
chorus  of  condemnation. 

Why  aren't  we  Americans  more  intelligent  and  self-respect- 
ing with  regard  to  this  phase  of  our  national  existence?  Why 
are  we  so  willing  to  listen  to  "le  dernier  cri"  even  though  it  be  a 
cry  away  from  everything  that  we  feel  to  be  fine  and  clean  ?  Be- 
cause France  makes  a  joke  of  marital  infidelity — an  attitude 
peculiar  to  her — must  we  follow  suit?  If  Russia  serves  up  mor- 
bidity and  Gennany  realism,  must  we  accept  this  diet  which  if  we 
were  honest  with  ourselves  we  would  confess  to  be  nauseating? 
As  John  Golden,  one  of  the  few  producers  of  clean  plays,  says, 
"They  accord  poorly  with  our  rough  and  ready  American  out- 
look. Too  rough  and  ready,  perhaps,  that  outlook  is,  but  in  it 
still  persists  a  youthful  enthusiasm  toward  romance,  toward  ac- 
complishment, toward  valor  and  hope  and  love.  That  view  is 
our  own;  it  is  healthy  and  it  cannot  die." 

There  is  no  school  for  the  education  of  American  theater- 
goers. The  college  does  little  toward  developing  proper  stand- 
ards of  taste  in  the  matter  of  theatrical  entertainment.  We  re- 
gret, therefore,  with  one  of  the  larger  colleges,  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  no  consideration  is  given  to  this  phase  of  a  college  man's 
education.  The  actor  is  discovered  by  the  dramatic  club,  the 
playwright  by  the  English  department,  and  these  are  accordingly 
sent  away  for  higher  training — but  there  is  a  vast  middle  group 
that  is  abandoned  to  its  own  ignorance,  and,  with  the  present 
obvious  result.  Remember,  that  if  one  man  declares  to  you  that 
he  does  not  countenance  the  "new"  play,  he  is  only  one  out  of  a 
vast  crowd.  The  other  ninety-nine  are  supporting  it  staunchly — 
as  witness  the  immense  advance  sales  on  plays  of  this  sort.     It 
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seems  that  something  might  be  done  for  the  future  of  the  theater 
by  educating  the  theatergoers  of  the  next  generation  in  the  art 
of  judging  a  good  play. 

Had  this  sort  of  thing  been  recognized  in  the  past  there  might 
not  have  been  the  situation  which  confronts  us  at  present,  namely, 
official  censorship — a  thing  which  strangles  art  and  expression. 
The  more  principled  of  our  producers  decry  it ;  furthermore,  they 
predict  that  with  its  advent  will  come  death  to  the  modern  the- 
ater. It  means  putting  the  future  selection  of  plays  into  the 
hands  of  amateurs  who  will  let  themselves  be  ruled  by  prejudice 
or  perhaps  by  ignorance.  Trained  intelligence  and  experience 
will  be  denied  a  hearing  and  fine  plays  will  be  rejected  if  the 
subject  matter  falls  even  in  part  under  the  censor's  ban.  Percy 
Hammond  of  the  Herald-Tribune  describes  censorship  as  it  has 
been  attempted  in  England.  Certain  broad-minded  individuals, 
he  tells  us,  who  have  been  invested  with  licensing  powers,  have 
declared  such  plays  as  "Oliver  Twist"  and  "The  Mikado"  unpro- 
duceable  Imagine  such  stupidity!  How  can  the  politician  by 
profession  criticize  the  work  of  the  artist?  It  is  utter  "damfool- 
ishness,"  as  Mr.  Golden  terms  it,  for  anyone  to  think  that  such  a 
thing  can  be  done. 

Producers  realize  that  the  stage  needs  a  cleaning  up,  and  they 
are  willing  to  set  about  the  task  if  the  public  will  only  allow 
them.  The  actor  is  not  to  blame.  He,  least  of  all,  is  desirous 
of  parading  indecency.  This  is  evident  from  the  many  protests 
made  to  the  Actors'  Equity  Board  by  actors  who  have  been 
forced  to  accept  such  roles  or  starve.  The  playwright,  of 
course,  is  the  chief  offender — he  is  responsible  for  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  play.  But  think  how  easy  it  is  to  dispose  of  him;  the 
public  need  simply  to  close  the  market  to  his  plays.  Any  man, 
unless  he  be  horribly  perverted,  is  capable  of  judging  of  what  is 
decent.  Let  us  all  support  the  clean  play  and  give  the  producer 
of  clean  plays  heart  to  carry  on  his  good  work.  If  this  does  not 
immediately  destroy  the  patronage  of  the  dirty  play  it  will  at 
least  let  live  the  good  play  so  that  attention  might  ultimately  be 
attracted  to  it.     Mr.  Golden,  again,  gives  us  encouragement  in 
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this  direction.  In  telling  about  his  refusal  to  produce  a  certain 
play  (which  is  now  a  great  box-office  attraction),  simply  be- 
cause he  felt  it  would  be  breaking  faith  with  his  friends  among 
the  public,  he  says,  "I  am  known  as  a  producer  of  clean  plays, 
not  because  of  any  surplusage  of  righteousness  but  because  I've 
made  it  my  business  to  put  on  clean  plays  until  I've  gradually 
built  up  a  following  that  won't  allow  me  to  do  anything  else." 
The  author  needs  the  manager,  the  manager  needs  the  actor,  the 
actor  in  turn  needs  both.  They  are  all  in  the  same  boat.  What 
affects  one  affects  the  others.  But  the  thing  that  assures  smooth 
sailing  for  all  is  the  support  of  the  vast  crowd  of  theatergoers. 
With  our  own  high  standards,  therefore,  let  us  make  them  tow 
the  mark — always !  Only  with  decency  firmly  installed  in  our 
theater  can  we  hope  for  any  progress  along  aesthetic  and  artistic 
lines.  Why  ape  European  "smartness"  and  "sophistication"? 
Let  us  rather  be  a  distinctive  and  individual  theatergoing  public. 

Eileen  McLoughlin,  '27. 

A  PLEA  FOR  INEFFICENCY 

A  faction  of  the  student  body  of  our  College  has  succumbed 
to  one  of  the  greatest  of  present  day  evils — the  seemingly  in- 
evitable inclination  toward  efficiency.  We  allude  to  those  stu- 
dents who  are  transported  to  nine  o'clock  classes  in  conveyances 
differentiated  from  others  of  their  class  by  either  of  these  signs — 
DEKALB-DEPOT;  DEKALB-RIDGEWOOD. 

In  accordance  with  the  tenets  of  their  accepted  creed  these  in- 
dividuals strive  for  an  efficiency  almost  machine-like  in  its  pre- 
cision and  exactitude.  So  absorbed  have  they  become  that  one  of 
their  daily  customs,  that  of  alighting  from  the  trolley  car  at 
Waverly  Avenue  instead  of  Clinton,  may  be  characterized  as  an 
instance  of  the  desired  competency.  But  this  is  a  fallacy,  one 
which  had  its  inception  during  the  days  of  St.  Joseph's  infancy, 
and  one  whose  growth  is  comparable  only  with  that  of  our  Alma 
Mater. 

The  hypothesis  which  states  that  the  distance  from  the  inter- 
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section  of  W'averly  and  Dekalb  Avenues  to  the  College  is  con- 
siderably shorter  than  that  from  Clinton  and  Dekalb  Avenues  to 
the  same  destination  does  not  yield  readily  to  the  proof.  On  the 
contrary,  extensive  experimentation  conducted,  in  the  face  of  the 
ill-concealed  animosity  which  was  at  all  times  evinced  toward 
them,  by  a  committee  of  unbiased,  veracious  students,  reveals  a 
negligible  difference  between  the  aforementioned  routes.  And  so 
little  time  is  saved  by  those  who  daily  take  the  decidedly  unattrac- 
tive W'averly  Avenue  road. 

In  this  age  of  materiaHsm  the  aesthetic  appeal  of  an  object  is 
frequently  overlooked.  The  most  hardened  materialist  cannot, 
however,  fail  to  concede  that  Clinton  Avenue  furnishes  more 
pleasing  mental  images  to  the  pedestrian  even  though  she  be  trav- 
eling at  break-neck  speed. 

In  the  future,  when  at  four  or  even  three  minutes  to  nine,  the 
conductor  mumbles  "Clinton — next"  let  us  see  a  slow  but  per- 
sistent movement  toward  the  exit.  And  woe  unto  her  who  is  left 
behind !  Helen  M.  Sullivan,  '29. 

ALUMNAE  VS.  VARSITY 

The  basketball  season  formally  opened  on  Monday,  Januarv 
17,  when  our  Varsity  met  S.  J.  C.  Alumnae.  The  Alumnae  has 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  team,  which  represented  the  stars 
of  the  varsities  of  the  past  four  years.  They  have  been  waiting 
a  long  time  to  get  just  such  a  group  together  and  now  they  are 
in  perfect  condition  to  defeat  all  opponents.  The  Varsity  fought 
well,  but  perhaps  their  preconceived  ideas  as  to  the  outcome  of 
the  game,  proved  an  evil  omen.  Nevertheless,  they  bowed  in 
graceful  defeat  to  a  truly  great  team.  The  final  score  was  39-19 
in  favor  of  the  Alumnae.  It  was  all  in  the  family,  so  it  did  not 
hurt  so  much. 

HUNTER  VS.  S.  J.  C. 

Despite  a  great  handicap,  the  Varsity  played  admirably  in  the 
second  game  of  the  season  on  February  12.     Their  opponents 
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were  the  strong  and  swift  Hunter  team.  The  game  was  not  a 
victory  for  us,  yet  we  were  more  satisfied  with  the  final  outcome 
of  18-12.  The  deprivation  of  the  Varsity  of  two  of  its  most 
capable  members  before  this  game,  proved  only  a  slight  mental 
hazard  to  the  rest  of  the  players.  The  team  did  creditably,  and 
we  are  proud  of  them. 

ALUMNAE  VS.  VARSITY 

The  return  game  with  the  Alumnae  was  played  on  Saturday, 
February  19.  It  was  an  evenly  matched  and  cleverly  contended 
game.  The  Varsity  showed  the  beneficial  results  of  their  faith- 
ful practice,  and  although  they  were  again  forced  to  defeat,  it 
was  not  before  they  had  made  a  brave  struggle  and  caused  the 
Alumnae  not  a  few  uneasy  moments.  The  score  of  26-16  shows 
the  improvement.     May  they  increase  in  strength! 

Eileen  J.  McLoughlin,  '28. 
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IF 


If  you  can  go  to  class  with  ne'er  a  qualm 
About  a  lesson  that's  been  hard  to  get; 
If  you  can  stand  before  a  quizzing  prof, 
And  still  maintain  with  ease  your  mental  set; 
If  you  can  grace  a  lecture  and  a  dance, 
And  have  a  pleasant  time  at  either  one, 
Enjoy  some  bridge  to  fill  your  leisure  hour, 
When  that  is  yours  because  your  work  is  done ; 
If  you  can  serve  a  tea  when  called  upon, 
But  not  impart  with  it  a  haughty  air ; 
If  you  can  entertain  so  that  you  please 
Yet  not  snub  those  whose  gift  you  share ; 
If  you  can  shoot  a  ball  right  to  its  goal, 
But  not  lose  sight  of  those  who  star  beside  you, 
If  you  can  plan  ahead  with  foresight  clear 
Why — you  belong  at  S.  J.  C,  my  dear! 

Mary  J.  Keller,  '28. 


COLLEGE   CALENDAR 

u.  A.  CONCERT  On  February  3,  the  Undergraduate  Association 
presented  its  first  social  event  of  the  new  sem- 
ester, in  the  form  of  a  musicale-recital  and  tea.  The  return  of 
]\Ir.  Dorsey  Whittington  was  welcomed  enthusiastically  by  those 
who  could  recall  the  pleasant  memory  of  their  former  acquaint- 
ance with  the  artist.  3kliss  Myrtle  Brown's  singing,  and  Mr.  Hy- 
man  Piston's  rendering  of  several  violin  selections  added  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  afternoon.  Each  part  of  the  program  was 
made  the  more  interesting  by  the  use  of  a  reproducing  piano  for 
the  accompaniments.  The  recital  proved  a  charming  inaugura- 
tion of  the  coming  social  season.  E.  J.  McL.,  '28. 

FRESHMAN  ^^^  t^""^  week  of  February  8,  the  newly-arrived  Fresh- 
men were  formally  introduced  into  the  Collegiate 
world.  They  were  attractively  garbed  in  uniforms  especially  de- 
signed for  them  by  the  class  of  '29.  By  means  of  public  and 
private  exhibitions  the  peculiar  talents  of  the  Freshmen  were  dis- 
covered, and  their  efforts  ultimately  appreciated.  Supper  was 
served  in  their  honor  on  Thursday  evening. 

M.  C.  L.,  '29. 

SOCIETY^  A  recent  event  affording  a  very  pleasant  afternoon 
was  the  lecture-musicale  of  the  Literary  Society,  held 
in  the  college  auditorium  on  Thursday  afternoon,  February  10. 

Miss  Bernadette  Dolan  welcomed  the  guests  to  this,  the  first 
activity  of  the  Society  this  semester.  The  program  was  inau- 
gurated with  several  delightful  piano  selections  by  Miss  Marie 
Cunningham,  '30.  Miss  Virginia  Nathan,  '27,  completed  the 
musicale  with  a  few  songs  which  she  rendered  most  charmingly. 

The  lecture  of  the  afternoon  was  given  by  Mr.  George  N. 
Shuster  of  our  English  department.  The  topic,  "Literary  Cen- 
ters," was  particularly  interesting,  as  was  !Mr.  Shuster's  treat- 
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ment  of  it.  We  are  sure  that  Mr.  Shuster  was  appreciated  both 
by  those  who  have  enjoyed  his  lectures  and  by  those  who  en- 
joyed this  pleasure  for  the  first  time.  M.  J.  K.,  '28. 

u.  A.  MEETING  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Undergraduate 
Association  on  February  11,  it  was  announced 
that  Aliss  Katherine  Normile  had  been  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Spring  Dance  by  the  U.  A,  Council.  The  date  for  Mission  Day 
was  set  for  May  5.  Miss  Mary  Middlecamp  was  elected  chair- 
man for  the  coming  event,  for  which  plans  are  rapidly  progress- 
ing. M.  M.  M.,  '29. 

LECTURE  ^^^^  O"  Friday,  February  18,  Dr.  Anna  Dengler  of 
the  Catholic  Medical  Missionaries,  addressed 
the  student  body  at  General  Assembly.  Dr.  Dengler  talked  of 
the  work  of  the  missionaries  in  India,  the  tremendous  things  ac- 
complished and  the  urgent  need  for  Catholic  woman  doctors  and 
nurses.  Her  description  of  the  life,  religion  and  curious  customs 
of  the  people  among  whom  she  has  worked  was  most  impressive. 
The  talk  was  vitalized  by  Dr.  Dengler's  demonstrating  the  cos- 
tume of  both  the  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  women  of  India.  The 
appeal  of  the  Missions  was  made  most  personal  and  real  to  us  by 
Dr.  Dengler's  talk.  M.  M.  M.,  '29. 

THE  FORUM  With  each  meeting  the  College  Forum  grows  more 
interesting  and  more  profitable.  This  is  manifested 
by  the  increasing  number  of  girls  who  attend  and  by  the  lively 
discussions  in  which  each  takes  part.  Miss  Louise  McGough 
presided  on  February  21  and  many  progressive  measures  were 
debated.  Miss  Margaret  Normile,  chairman  of  the  new  Point 
System  Committee,  gave  her  report  which  was  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  members.  Some  suggestions  were  given  her  to 
aid  in  the  C(jntinuance  of  her  work.  The  report  of  the  Code  of 
Honor  Committee  followed  and  Miss  Collette  Bourke  volunteered 
to  carry  on  the  work  as  chairman  of  the  Crusade.  Several  other 
matters  pertinent  to  the  student  body  were  then  discussed.     The 
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hour  for  adjournment  came  all  too  soon  for  the  majority  of  those 
present  and  the  meeting  was  closed  after  a  motion  was  made 
that  another  open  forum  be  held  in  the  near  future. 

M.  M.  B.,  '28. 

Jl^j^ic  The  Dramatic  Club  brought  the  College  "behind  the 
scenes"  with  their  informal  presentation  in  the  audi- 
torium on  Wednesday,  February  23.  The  one-act  play,  which 
has  so  often  been  a  medium  of  the  Club's  dramatic  work,  was 
the  subject  of  discussion  by  Miss  Alita  Ludder.  Miss  Ludder 
made  an  interesting  point  in  conclusion  by  suggesting  that  St. 
Joseph's  incorporate  its  valuable  and  often  unused  talent  into  a 
play-writing  workshop. 

Unfortunately,  we  can  but  mention  Miss  Anne  Schrage's 
characteristically  excellent  piece  of  work.  She  rendered  a  dra- 
matic reading  of  "Pater  Noster."  Miss  Anne  Kenny  gave  a  talk 
on  the  mechanism  of  stage  settings  in  modern  theatrical  pro- 
ductions. 

Another  bit  of  original  interpretation  was  portrayed  by  Miss 
Virginia  Nathan  in  the  presentation  of  a  humorous  piece. 

Those  of  us  who  attended  can  sincerely  offer  our  compliments 
to  the  Dramatic  Club  for  its  wealth  of  "home  talent" ;  and  to 
those  who  were  not  present,  we  can  but  say  that  they  missed  a 
very  charming  afternoon.  E.  M.,  '29. 

CLUB^suppEE  On  February  28,  known  to  all  of  us  as  Shrove 
Tuesday,  the  Glee  Club  gave  a  supper  to  the  en- 
tire cast  of  "Japanette,"  and  to  their  guests,  "The  Serenaders." 
The  catered  supper,  a  very  attractive  one,  was  served  in  the  Col- 
lege Auditorium.  Cheers  and  an  informal  entertainment  by 
members  of  the  Club  made  the  supper  one  of  the  finest  affairs 
ever  given  at  College.  M.  M.  S.,  '27. 

TALk^°^^^^'^      C)ne  of  the  most  outstanding  events  of  the  sem- 
ester was  the  lecture  and  musicale  which  the  Lit- 
erary Society  held  on  Thursday,  March   10.     Following  Miss 
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Bernadette  Dolan's  speech  of  welcome,  there  was  a  splendid  pro- 
gram of  harp  music,  played  by  Mrs.  James  F.  Looram  (Mary 
Harden).  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  McGoldrick,  vice-president  of  the 
Catholic  Writers  Guild,  gave  a  talk  on  "Inspiration"  and  illus- 
trated her  brief  address  by  anecdotes  from  the  life  of  the  lecturer 
of  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  Kathleen  Norris. 

"Women  Writers"  was  the  subject  which  Mrs.  Norris  dis- 
cussed in  her  usual  gracious  manner.  Her  talk,  enlightening  in 
content  and  novel  in  presentation,  charmed  us  all.  Undoubtedly, 
the  student  body  will  look  forward  to  its  next  meeting  with  Mrs. 
Norris.  M.  L.,  '29. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


LoRiA  extends  its  sincere  sympathy  to  Eleanore  Barrett,  '30, 
on  the  death  of  her  mother.     R.  I.  P. 


THE    EXCHANGE 

Holy  Cross  Purple, 

Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester,  Mass. 

"Santa  Claus  Celebrates"  is  an  editorial  in  the  form  of  a 
convincing  indictment  against  the  modern  spirit  of  the  festive 
season  as  viewed  in  the  cold  analytical  light  of  history.  Decry- 
ing the  Christmas  spirit,  the  editor  concludes :  "For  the  warm 
glow,  the  heart-fire  glow  which  one  thinks  of  as  the  Christmas 
spirit,  the  world  has  only  to  offer  tinsel  and  the  hard  shine  of 
electric  bulbs  on  gaudy  trees.  That's  it  exactly :  it's  all  glitter  and 
no  tree.  .  .  .  The  wise  men  brought  gold,  frankincense,  and 
myrrh.  The  last  two  have  become  taboo  in  modern  times.  The 
place  of  the  manger  is  usurped  by  the  grab  bag  of  Santa  Claus. 
Santa  Claus  in  his  proper  place  is  a  beautiful  and  noble  legend 
for  our  children.  But  when  the  reindeer  obscure  our  vision  of 
the  herald  angels,  the  gentleman  is  out  of  order,  and  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  wonder  at  the  folly  of  such  damnable  logic  as 
will  kowtow  to  the  fairy  tale  but  lift  its  nose  at  the  simple  and 
eternal  fact." 

An  innovation  in  the  January  issue  is  the  introduction  of  a 
new  department,  "Paper  Jackets."  The  genius  of  this  depart- 
ment is  a  certain  whimsical  WINNIE-THE-POOH,  some  rela- 
tion or  other  of  the  little  elf  who  inspires  the  inimitable  philo- 
sophical musings  of  "Under  the  Rose."  WINNIE'S  impressions 
and  opinions  of  current  books  are  recorded  by  the  editor  in  inti- 
mate, informal  chats. 

Georgetown  College  Journal, 

Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  familiar  story  of  Genesis  is  retold  in  a  novel  fashion 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  caption,  "Why  We  Do  Not  See 
in  the  Dark,"  in  the  February  number  of  the  Journal.     This 
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rather  amazing  solution  is  of  particular  appeal  and  interest  to 
all  students  of  Scripture.  "Superstitions"  is  an  amusing  and  ab- 
sorbing tale  of  a  "conversion"  occasioned  by  the  graceful  am- 
bling of  a  small  black  kitten  across  the  path  of  the  writer.  A 
graphic  description  of  the  series  of  subsequent  mishaps  instru- 
mental in  motivating  this  "conversion"  proves  the  wisdom  of  the 
oft-repeated  "truth  is  stranger  than  fiction." 

The  poetry  in  this  issue,  worthy  of  more  than  mention,  in- 
cludes: "The  borne,"  "Bonded  Nile,"  "Twilight,"  and  "Search." 
"Know  Georgetown"  is  a  feature  department  devoted  to  further- 
ing an  interest  in  the  history  of  Old  and  New  Georgetown  and 
increasing  a  knowledge  of  the  achievements  of  the  most  out- 
standing alumni.  An  editorial,  "Literary  Modernism  Enters  the 
Colleges,"  discusses  the  trend  of  present  day  undergraduates  to- 
ward the  radical  tendencies  in  expression :  "Such  must  be  the 
mission  of  Literary  ^Modernism  in  the  Colleges — to  bring  about 
a  new  and  quickening  of  interest  in  literary  achievement  and  to 
remove  from  it  its  recent  covering  of  dry  dust  and  conventional 
formalism.  Literature  is  becoming  a  more  and  more  socially 
reputable  activity,  and  that,  without  shallow  cynicism,  must  be 
for  the  good.  In  the  college  classrooms  of  today  sit  those  who 
will  bend  the  minds  of  the  masses  tomorrow.  It  seems  to  be  the 
task  of  the  colleges  to  choose  the  mode  of  expression  that  will 
most  surely  fit  the  spirit  of  our  times.  If  modernism  can  supply 
this  need,  it  is  a  most  welcome  guest  in  scholastic  circles." 

Mother  Seton  Journal, 

Mt.  St.  Joseph  College,  Mt.  St.  Joseph,  Ohio. 

The  Journal  is  published  monthly  by  the  students  of  the 
College  and  the  associated  academies  of  Mt.  St.  Joseph  and  St. 
Vincent.  A  series  of  short  articles  form  the  biography  of  the 
patron  of  journalism,  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  whose  motto  was  "A 
judicious  silence  is  always  better  than  a  truth  spoken  without 
charity."  To  be  a  successful  journalist,  according  to  St.  Francis, 
"a  man  must  be  patient,  pious,  simple,  active,  courageous,  char- 
itable, and  resourceful."     The  articles  in  the  January  Journal 
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cover  a  wide  range  of  topics  as  "Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,"  "Fa- 
mous Songs,"  "Chivalry,"  and  "Seton  Hall."  We  cannot  re- 
frain from  quoting  a  bit  of  comic  verse  quite  apropos : 

"The  Editor's  Plaint." 

"Wanted — copy  of  all  kinds  to  print  in  our  paper, 
It  matters  not  what,  so  it's  an  interesting  caper; 
It  may  be  the  truth  or  only  a  fiction 

Just  send  it  to  us  in  your  very  best  diction. 
We  offer  our  columns  so  now  is  your  chance 
To  tell  of  your  travels,  or  sports,  or  romance. 

All  these  would  be  welcome  to  fill  the  blank  spaces 
And  relieve  the  blank  look  on  the  editors'  faces." 

The  Prestonian, 
Good  Counsel  College,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

The  Prestonian  is  a  small  paper  published  monthly  by  the 
students  of  Good  Counsel,  a  college  for  women  established  in 
Westchester  County  four  years  ago  with  a  registration  of  seven, 
now  totaling  eighty-seven  students.  The  paper  chronicles  the 
various  activities  of  the  college  in  an  interesting,  journalistic 
fashion.  Reading  between  the  lines,  one  senses  a  remarkable  de- 
votion and  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  the  institution. 


ALUMNAE   NOTES 

The  Alumnae  sport  calendar  has  scored  considerably  since 
our  last  issue.  The  three  victories  won  have  made  the  Alumnae 
basketball  team  completely  victorious  thus  far.  The  schedule  up 
to  date  runs  as  follows : 

Alumnae  vs.  Varsity — 27-17. 

Alumnae  vs.  New  Rochelle — 32-18. 

Alumnae  vs.  Varsity — 26-16. 

Good  luck  to  them !  May  this  bright  beginning  be  the  indi- 
cation of  a  truly  victorious  season. 

A  very  important  event  on  the  Alumnae  social  calendar, 
notice  of  which  appeared  in  our  first  issue,  was  the  elaborate 
tea  which  was  given  to  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Brooklyn 
Circle  of  the  International  Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae,  on 
February  6.  This  event  was  a  most  successful  affair.  It  was 
held  in  the  large  Alumnae  Room  of  the  College,  which  was  at- 
tractively decorated  for  the  occasion.  The  addition  of  a  short 
musical  program  ser\-ed  to  make  the  afternoon  pleasant  and  en- 
joyable. Among  those  who  provided  entertainment  was  Miss 
Virginia  Nathan  of  Class  '27,  who  rendered  several  delightful 
vocal  selections.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  tea  comprised 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  Alumnae  which  includes  the  principal 
officers  of  the  organization  and  one  representative  from  each  of 
the  classes  within  the  Alumnae. 

The  Annual  Communion  Breakfast  of  the  Alumnae  will  be 
held  on  Palm  Sunday.  Mass  will  be  celebrated  in  the  College 
Chapel  in  memory  of  deceased  members,  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  alumnae.  The  Mass  is  to  be  followed  by  breakfast  at  the 
Hotel  St.  George  with  the  Right  Reverend  Thomas  E.  Molloy, 
D.D.,  as  guest  of  honor. 
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'20     Qyj.  heartiest  congratulations  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J. 
Plant  (Florence  Nolan)  upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  on 
February  19,  1927. 

'^^     Miss  Agnita  Duffy  has  passed  the  New  York  State  Bar 
examinations.     We  hope  that  she  will  continue  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

'23     \Ye  congratulate  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E,  Robert  Manning  (Char- 
lotte Nolan)  on  the  arrival  of  a  son  and  heir. 

'^^     Best  wishes  to  Miss  Anna  McDonald  who  has  taken  up  the 
study  of  law  at  Brooklyn  Law  School. 

'^®     The  "big  sister"  class  to  1928  entertained  the  Juniors  at  a 
theatre  party  on  the  sixteenth  of  last  month,  thus  adding 
another  big  event  to  the  social  calendar  for  Junior  Week. 

The  new  semester  finds  the  following  names  enrolled  at  Ford- 
ham  :  Misses  Margaret  Crowley,  Violet  Farrell,  Margaret  John- 
ston, Irene  Lent,  Mary  McDonnell  and  Mareitta  Rockefeller. 

Miss  Agnes  Daly  and  Miss  Genevieve  D'Albora  are  studying 
at  Columbia. 

Success  to  all  of  them ! 
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Moulding  and  Planing  Mill 

Window  Frames,  Sash  and  Doors 

28  to  36  LORIMER  STREET 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

PHONE:  5520  WILLIAMSBURG 


A  dvertisements 


J.  P,  DUFFY  CO, 

Brick — Plaster — Cement 

Main  Brooklyn  Office:   51st  Street  and  Second  Avenue 

BAY  RIDGE— 51st  St.  and  2d  Ave.— Phone:  Sunset  4000 

FLATBUSH— E.  43d  St.  and    Glenwood  Road— Phone:   Ingersoll  4700 

NEW  YORK— 138th  St.  and  Park  Ave.— Phone:  Mott  Haven  2100 

Brick  Works:  Farmingdale,  L.  I. 


Ritestone  Products  Corporation 

I  Stucco  and 

!'  (Composition  Flooring 


Siudity 


Products 


J 


Recommended  and  used  by  leading  Architects,  Builders  and 

Contractors 

Crackproof— Waterproof — Fireproof 

Branches-  Executive  Office: 

CHICAGO.   ILL.  30    CHURCH   STREET 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Phone:   Cortlandt  8231 


A  dvertisements 


Phone:  Nevins  0148 

James  A.  Dusmanes 
Florist 

Flowers  For  All  Occasions 

FRESH  CUT  FLOWERS  RECEIVED 
DAILY 

245  DeKalb  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Dachtera  Opticians,  Inc. 


412  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Phone  7337  Murray  Hill 


Compliments  t 

of 
JOHN  WALTERS 


docket 
Grayer 
Books 

THE  MASS  BOOK 

Prayers  for  all  occasions,  the  significance 
of  each  step  of  the  Mass  and  explanations 
of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Catholic  faith. 
Over  a  million  sold.     Pocket  size. 

Heavy  paper  binding,   10  cents; 

$6.00  per   100 

Leatherette,  20  cents;  $15.00  per   100 

THE   REQUIEM   MASS   BOOK 

Text  in  Latin  and  English.     Mass  for 
dead  and  burial  service;  64  pages. 
Paper,   10  cents;  $6.00  per  100 

Popular     ::     Handy 
oAttractiye 

THE  PAXJLIST  PRESS 

401    West    59th    Street, 

New   York,   N.   Y. 

MY  IRISH  PRAYER  BOOK 

An  admirable  collection  of  prayers;  96 
pages. 

Paper,  10  cents;  $6.00  per  100 

Advertisements 


BIDS  AND 
DANCE  ORDERS 

WOOLSEY  &  WOOLSEY 

ENGRAVERS 

431  Fulton  St,  Srookltn 

FRATERNAL  and  SOCIAL  STATIONERY 

PINS,  CRESTS  AND  EMBLEMS 

BUSINESS  AND  VISITING  CARDS 

Wtddtne  Invitotionj 

ChmtTTins  Cards 


Cc/yn^M  13Z4,  fy  WosliiyS  Mcilsct/ 


Woolsey  &  Woolsey 

Official    Printers   and   Engravers 

to   the  Leading  Fraternities 
and  Sororities 

Rosters  and  Constitutions 

Write   for  Catalogue 
431  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn 

Triangle  4279 


COSTUMES 

Theatrical  and  Masquerade 

FOR  SALE  FOR  HIRE 

We  Specialize  in  Serving  Schools,  Colleges  and  all  Amateur 

Theatricals 

CHARLES  CHRISDIE  &  CO. 

41  WEST  47TH  STREET 
Between  5th  and  6th  Avenues  New  York 

TELEPHONE:  BRYANT  2449-0218 


TO  LET 


Advertisements 


TELEPHONE:  WHITEHALL  9223 

ESTABLISHED    1898 

oAdam  ^arth  ^ress 

PRINTERS 

75  BROAD  STREET 
New  York, 

PHONE:  MANSFIELD  2300 

CHARLES  H.  FINCH  AND  CO. 

Lumber  and  Millwork 

Coney  Island  Avenue  and  Avenue  H.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  help  our  advertisers  to  make  their 
advertisements  good  investments  by  giving 
them  the  patronage  they  solicit. 

Business  Manager. 
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